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Ir sometimes happens that familiar facts get a meaning 
according as they are grouped in the historic perspective. A 
new grouping may give a new meaning. It is proposed in this 
Article to take a glance at our American religious life in the 
light of a few of its great leading facts, classified (if it may be 
done), so as better to reveal the mind of God. May there not 
be found a systematic theology in the facts of history as in the 
facts of revelation? Though seemingly fortuitous and con- 
fused the rush of events may be, without expression and with- 
out promise, may we not derive a true moral significance by 
noticing how the epochs stand related to each other as they are 
strung out on the grand connecting purpose of God ? 

Let us at once venture the statement that our American reli- 
gious life thus far divides itself into three distinctive eras, each 
broadly marked with its characteristic differences, and, to be 
more particular still, that each of these eras, thus far, has been 
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about a hundred years in duration, the third or last, though 
incomplete, promising, according to the analogy of history to 
be as prominent a land-mark in the world’s progress as either 
of the others, and to have as important a mission. 

I. The first cycle of a hundred years is the period devoted 
especially to the work of elaborating a church polity. We 
have been interested in noticing how strikingly this is true. 
A few remarks will be sufficient to outline ilis mission of the 
first New England century. 

The separation from the mother church was not on doctrinal 
grounds, but chiefly on grounds of polity. The vestment con- 
troversy seems to have brought the discontent to a head, and 
precipitated the long-threatened outbreak. The Puritans 
thought it was not scriptural to worship according to the 
methods of the Church of England. The vast and complicated 
machinery, the “titles and officials belonging to cathedrals,” 
the wearing “gear” of popery, the ranks and dignitaries in 
church administration, were a departure from the simplicity of 
Christ, corruptions to be removed. The great thought of the 
Puritan was the application of Scripture, especially to the mat- 
ter of church polity. The Providential call of that age was a 
call to a thorough reinvestigation and reconstruction of church 
order and discipline. Hence, the religious literature of the 
century had this for its never failing subject. And the great 
lights of the age were writers on church polity; diligent 
seekers for the original principles of church order and govern- 
ment, such as John Robinson, John Cotton, the Mathers, John 
Wise, and many others. The Synods of that age were largely 
engaged on the same thing, e. g., the Synod of 1648 resulting 
in the Cambridge Platform, and the Synod of 1662 resulting in 
a great many things not quite so good as that. 

Besides their own convictions, which held the Fathers so 
steadily to this department of religious thought, the persistent 
attempts of other polities, provoked them to a sharper jealousy 
for their own beloved “way.” The Episcopal order followed 
close upon them, when they came here, and claimed its own 
divine right. A brisk correspondence was kept up with the 
old country by Episcopal emissaries in this, and all the influ- 
ences of Church and State at home were invoked against the 
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Congregational way. The Presbyterians were equally persis- 
tent, especially in Newbury, under the lead of Noyes and 
Parker, and in Hartford, under the lead of Samuel Stone. 
These variant polities, so busy all around, held the Congrega- | 
tionalist, with all the more activity and vigilance, to his own 
firm predilections, and spurred him to an intenser study of his 
own principles. There were other antagonizing influences that 
gave the Congregationalist still more to do for self-vindication 
and defense. Troops of fanatics came in and threatened to 
overrun the liberties of the churches with an unbridled license. 
As “ liberty” was the watchword of the first immigrants, mul- 
titudes of discontented and misguided spirits looked to the 
western wilderness as the very Eldorado of levelism. They 
seemed to think that the work of simplifying the order of 
worship should go on till it abolished all order. Hence the 
Antinomian excitement of Wheelright and Mrs. Hutchinson, 
the Quaker craze, the irregularities of the Anabaptists, the 
Familistic notions of the Gortonists. 

They suffered also from misrepresentations in England as to 
their church administration here. It had gone abroad there 
that irregularities of discipline and worship were creeping in 
more and more in the New England Congregational churches, 
which troubled the more conservative non-conformist senti- 
ment in the mother country. The non-conformist, to a consid- 
erable extent, still dreaded the extreme measure of separation, 
and there were news-bearers enough to work upon that appre- 
hension and make it very watchful of ecclesiastical matters 
here, and even to put in the entering wedge of difference. 
Then came the letter requesting information upon the “nine 
positions,” and another bringing over the “thirty-two ques- 
tions,” to the same end.* Every one of the “ positions” and 
“questions” related to church polity, and they indicate, more- 
over, an excited state of mind. We notice the care with which 
they bring out al! the minutie of church discipline, e. g., the 
standing and functions of the minister, the nature and condi- 
tions of infant baptism, the terms of communion, the rights of 
the churches, lay ordination, and all the particulars that enter 
into the administration of religion. We can easily see what 
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was uppermost in mind at that day. It was almost exclusively 
matters relating to church polity. Theological questions had 
little attention. And we cannot wonder at this special drift of 
thought. The Fathers of that day were explorers. They 
were walking in an untrodden path like the wilderness itself. 
It was a new thing for the brotherhood to bear rule in the 
church. It raised a multitude of questions that required orig- 
inal thought, bringing, of course, the liability to mistake and 
differences of view. They had to be learners while they had 
to be teachers. But they saw they were leaving a past behind 
them, and constructing a future, and felt the grandeur of the 
motive. A new age needed most of all things just then a new 
polity. The truth of God demanded it, the work of missions 
demanded it, and that was the time for it. One thing at a 
time, and the right thing at the right time—this seems to have 
been the motto that turned them at that time to the construc- 
tion of a polity. 

It took them, indeed, a long time. Principles are not 
discovered in a day. Especially the principles of the New 
Testament church polity that had been so long buried out of 
sight, must be recovered by patient and diligent search. Com- 
parison of views, long discussion, repeated trials, were neces- 
sary. How to find the golden mean, between a firm and whole- 
some church order on the one hand, and anarchy on the other ; 
how to distribute the governing powers, and yet combine them 
in unity, and make of it the much-needed working church 
force, was a thing of no little magnitude in the chaos of the 
times. It required almost their whole thought; so much so 
that they suffered spirituaily ; even as a church does now, it 
may be, when building the church edifice. The church inter- 
est, for the time being, becomes secularised. The piety that 
gives the most money and work for the new house, that enters 
most heartily into that paramount concern, seems to best sat- 
isfy the demands of religion, and nothing else can be thought 
of. Yet it makes a loss of spirituality. Our fathers, in building 
their polity, suffered in like manner, spiritually. Their time 
was so taken up in building the ark of the covenant that they 
almost forgot the covenant itself’ They even undertook to 
atone for the loss by putting some extra touches on the ark 
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itself, as if to improve upon the pattern they had seen in the 
mount. Inventions in the way of polity were sought, to arrest 
the decline of religion, so completely were they engrossed in 
what was, indeed, a Providential call of the age. The half- 
way covenant came in by a shrewd device, making the church to 
consist of “proselytes of the gate,” rather than “ proselytes of the 
covenant.” Matters of polity being first in order, a fundamental 
change in the relation of church membership was entered upon, 
though in so doing they took a long step backward, and really 
began a course of churchism that nothing but a favoring Provi- 
dence could have prevented from landing them in the same 
Egypt from which they had come out. This false step only in- 
creased the perplexities of the polity problem, and made tedious 
work for synods and councils and churches, for more than half a 
century. Meantime incipient presbytery seemed to rankle like 
a thorn in the side, till the famous “ Sixteen Proposals” of the 
Boston Association (1705) put it in black and white, and drew 
from Jobn Wise his annihilating satire. The discussion is still 
upon questions of polity; this time involving ministerial en- 
croachments, standing councils, and the right of the churches to 
approbate or license their preachers.* It would seem as if no 
other subject under discussion could produce such an excite- 
meat as the “liberties of the churches,” excepting, perhaps, the 
spiritual dearth which at one time caused universal alarm, and 
led to the Reforming Synod of 1680. Almost always it was 
the beloved polity that was under consideration during that 
first century, and in that period also that the literature of the 
subject amassed its richest treasures. And the boundaries of 
the century seem to be very well marked by the two epoch- 
making characters, John Robinson and John Wise, the latter 
in gallant style, rounding out the cycle, and launching forth 
the dear old craft upon a more auspicious future. 

It is not pretended that the subject was exhausted,; but it is 
claimed that it never had such a handling before or since. The 
period is properly spoken of as the period of polity-making. 
And the period is so marked as w be readily known among 
the centuries for its special missioa, and to suggest rather 
strikingly a divine Providence in the plan. But if so, viewing 
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the century by itself, it becomes far more so as we come to 
view it in connection with the century which follows. Hitherto 
our distinctive work has been more among the externals of re- 
ligion, like the building of Solomon’s temple, providing a 
polity for religion to dwell in. And, as in the old temple after 
it was finished, “the cloud fiiled the house of the Lord,” even 
“the glory” of the visible presence of God, so after our 
polity building we have to record an advent of glory within its 
doors. The statelier, more elaborate temple, is visited by the 
same Shekinah that glorified the tabernacle of the earlier age. 
A more spiritual form of truth broke forth, and claimed the 
new polity for its abiding place; thus opening a new and 
grander realm in our religious life, and claiming another cen- 
tury for the display of its glory. 

“ Jonathan Edwards was then in his cradle.”* The phrase 
may be taken as indicating the hinge on which the centuries 
turn. 

II. This great name opens a century of theological thought, 
quite as distinctively marked as the preceding with its mission. 
For, while the periods are not to be bounded like the states on 
the map, and while, it is true, the polity discussion came down 
from the past, and continued to make itself heard, it was not, 
as heretofore, the foremost thought. It was manifestly yield- 
ing the floor toa new comer. The theological era asserts it- 
self, claims the ground, like a prophet of the Lord sent on a 
special mission. For a century, very well described ag begun 
by Jonathan Edwards and ended by Nathaniel W. Taylor, the 
fundamental doctrines of redemption were subjected to an 
original and independent discussion. Of this period the great 
lights in the religious life are theological teachers and writers. 
Our standard theological literature was made in this age. This 
needs only to be mentioned to be accepted as an historical fact. 
And yet, to make it clear that this constitutes the distinctive 
mark of the century as regards our religious life, and is there- 
fore the more suggestive of an overruling Providence, we may 
be allowed to dwell] upon it for a moment by way of adverting 
to some of its peculiarities. 

(1.) This development of theological thought (sometimes 
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called New England Theology) is remarkable for its independ- 
ence. The time had passed when great names controlled the 
opinions of thinkers) They thought for themselves. And 
thinking for themselves they did not think alike. They were 
in a new country, amid new ideas and opinions in almost every 
department of life, and in the new conditions of thought must 
have a new theology. In the mother country the advance of 
the Anglo-Saxon in the doctrines of personal liberty, and 
human rights, had changed the religious life and thought of 
the kingdom, to the virtual exclusion of the Latin Christianity. 
In general, we think it may be said, that ideas of the civil state 
modify religious thought. The obnoxious extremes of the 
doctrine of Divine Sovereignty are more likely to be found in 
a despotic government. The dawning of civil liberty, liberated 
thought, and the new manhood in its thinking delighted to 
call no man master. The American people were never very 
much bound toa great name. They always found it easier to 
follow their own convictions, even though they must set aside 
an hoaored and beloved name, in so doing. Perhaps this may 
be true of us, more than of nations where the government has 
been largely in a name, or a dynasty. Certain it is, our theo- 
logical fathers, while they believed in Calvin,* believed also in 
disagreeing with him. While the successive generations be- 
lieve in Edwards, it is by no means slavishly. They honor 
him too much, Our theological teachers were completely eman- 
cipated from the old thralldom of pronunciamentos of faith. 
They abhorred the idea of accepting anything as settled by the 
decree of Council. While reason continued to act, and know!l- 
edge could enlarge its domain, they had better measurements 
and standards of truth, than the recorded decisions of men. 
And so the best theological friends, the most harmonious 
thinkers in the main, never thought of reaching their harmony 
by any other than the most strictly independent paths. They 
always differed in many things. Like separate worlds they 
revolved in different orbits, though around the same doctrine. 

(2.) This development of theological thought is as remark- 
able for its progressive, as for its independent character. Prof. 
Park, in his “Introductory Essay,”* remarks as follows: 
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“The defenders of this theory ” (i. e., The Edwardean theory 
of the Atonement), “make no claim to have advanced any 
fundamental truths not previously advocated by evangelical 
divines, but they may be justly regarded as having reduced 
old truths to a new system,—a system more consistent than had 
been previously drawn out; and also as having expressed the 
truths of this system in a distinctive, and in an unusually per- 
spicuous style.” . . The Edwardean divines have approximated 
more nearly than other independent thinkers, to a system 
which is harmonious with itself and with the inspired word” 
(pp. ix., X.). 

In a similar spirit President Edwards, in his “ Preface” to 
Dr. Bellamy’s True Religion Delineated, writes :* 

“And attempts to this end”—i. e. to “bring additional 
light” upon the religious thought of the day—“ ought not to 
be despised and discouraged under a notion that it is but 
vanity and arrogance in such as are lately sprung up in an 
obscure part of the world, to pretend to add anything on this 
subject to the informations we have long since received from 
their fathers, who have lived in former times in New England 
and more noted countries.” God gives us such “ peculiar 
opportunities” “‘by special dispensation of his providence,” 
that we ought “to see some things that were overlooked by 
them.” 

Both these great theologians, the one looking back, and the 
other forward, speak in view of a large theological arena! of 
steady gains, expected and realized, as of a paramount business 
on hand. This feature of the religious life of the century 
becomes decidedly sharper, as theologians increase and differ 
among themselves, and become a spur each to the other, in 
varying lines of thought; as theology is preached and talked 
and read, and becomes of itself the chief literature of the day. 
The dangers that threaten now are not those of polity, but 
theology. And as they appear in the distance, they only 
quicken the universal thought, and the work goes on all the 
more briskly. As an inheritance from the Synod of 1662, 
signs of the Unitarian defection appeared here and there, and 
the great leaders, quick to see them, began to marshal their 
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forces and to move towards Boston, as a kind of Fort Sumter, 
to be saved from the home enemy. As early as 1768, Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, then of Newport, preached in the Old South 
Meeting House in Boston, a sermon on “The Importance and 
Necessity of Christians considering Jesus Christ in the extent 
of his high and glorious character.” ‘It was composed,” he 
says, “ with a design to preach it in Boston, as I expected soon 
- to go there, under a conviction that the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ was much neglected, if not disbelieved by a number 
of the ministers in Boston.* The fact that he wrote it with 
the design of preaching it in Boston, and that it was published 
“at the desire of a number of the hearers,” indicates an excited 
interest. And before this Dr. Bellamy saw in the same porten- 
tous sign, the re-opening of all the fundamental doctrines for 
discussion. In his Treatise on the Divinity of Christ, he says:, 

“ And is it not worthy our observation, that those among 
professed Christians who have denied the divinity of Christ, 
have been wont generally also to deny our natural depravity, 
the infinite evil of sin, the eternity of hell torments, the neces- 
sity of any proper satisfaction for sin, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone?”+ Subsequent years justified the fear, 
and the theological mind became as absorbed with the threat- 
enings of coming evil, as we remember the political world to 
have been with the aggressions of slavery years before the civil 
war. As politics rose to a new ascendency then, so did theol- 
ogy forty years before the Unitarian defection; and with a 
forecast of the rupture. 

These things—if anything—it has seemed necessary to say 
to remind the reader how distinctively and emphatically a 
whole century of theological work followed close upon the 
century of polity work. In the latter years of it, as we come 
down towards the year 1850, many remember well enough how 
theological differences especially filled everybody's mind ; how 
they colored the preaching; were conversed about in social 
circles; how the theological lecture was warmed with the spirit 
of debate, and the licentiate went out into the world with his 
theological’ ear-mark. This period seems to be rounded out 

* Park’s Memoir of Hopkins, p. 199. 
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with the name of Nathaniel W. Taylor. His lectures were 
largely a review of a few points that had been long under dis- 
cussion, in the hope of educing a still more consistent Calvin- 
ism. Since his day theological thought has taken a somewhat 
different turn, and has not been, so much as before, the domin- 
ating thought of our religious life. We will not say that the- 
ology has been laid on the shelf to make room for more excit- 
ing topics, but that the theological earnestness has in a measure 
subsided, with theological partisansbip, and we wait to see the 
special characteristic of the next period of our religious life. 

If we may be indulged in the fancy, we would suggest that 
a third period does not follow closely upon the past. The con- 
tinuity of American religious life seems broken. An interreg- 
num sets in. Scarcely have we gotten together what may be 
. called a New England theology, well housed in comely vol- 
umes, adorning and dignifying our libraries, the sainted build- 
ers themselves sleeping in death, before a great army of the 
scholars and thinkers from abroad move in upon it, to upset it 
all; attacking it at every point; astonishing the honest-minded 
Puritan by their audacity. Rationalism, Positivism, Material- 
ism seem to come in, in high feather, decked out in war paint, 
for a grand war-dance over the graves of the theological heroes 
of a century. It is certainly somewhat confusing, and some- 
times seems to deceive the very elect. We expected to see the 
Master builders themselves die in due time, but we did not 
expect to see their works follow them quite so soon. As it is, 
however, we seem summoned now to attend the funeral of the 
New England Theology; to see it cut up, root and branch; 
facts, theories, doctrines and all, and the unsightly mass buried 
out of our sight. The seers and sages of science come in upon 
it with such assurance and haste, that we hardly have time to 
take a last look of the corpse. New questions start up, not 
only as to the truth of what we have been taught, but whether, 
after all, there is anything to be taught, or to be learned. In 
the fearful uncertainties that fill the air, skepticism and inf- 
delity seem to be the only resort of many a bewildered soul. 
It is almost safer to disbelieve than believe. The half believer 
and more than half disbeliever looks this way and that, before 
and after, as if dreading to break with the traditional belief, 
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and fearing yet more to adhere to it, for his ears are filled with 
the sound of the dreadful warning that reads somewhat as fol- 
lows: “The feet of them that have buried” the past “are at 
the door and shall carry thee out.” 

In a word, the disinterested observer might suppose that our 
theology was nothing, at most, but a well-lettered grave stone, 
stark and cold, keeping sentry over the ashes of deluded men. 
It is not a live thing at the present day. It is not a working 
power among the activities of humanity in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And the feeling of multitudes, with regard to the New 
England theologian, especially, we may say, among the intelli- 
gent and partly educated classes, is this: “Art thou he that 
should come, or look we for another?” What is to be done, 
after all, with these treasures of theological lore which it has 
taken so much time to get together, and which have engrossed 
to themselves such an affectionate veneration ? 

It must be confessed, they seem to be fading upon the minds 
of a generation. They are not relished when they are preached. 
They are therefore largely banished from the pulpit, and some- 
thing else substituted that shall be more “drawing.” The 
very associations of them seem to create a dislike for public 
worship, and the intellectual part of irreligious people very 
largely take to Sunday reading, as better for them than preach- 
ing. Undoubtedly other reasons explain, in part, this aversion. 
But should not the formulated truths of revelation win the un- 
willing, and overbear the worldly influences that produce the 

trangement? Is our theology worn out and useless, because 
a generation has arisen that knows it not? In forecasting the 
‘future, let us learn from the past what we can. The analogy 
of history will help those who believe in Divine Providence. 
Revolutions do not go backward. The eras linked together 
by a manifest purpose are certainly progressive. One prepares 
the way for another. We may reasonably expect from. the 
distinctive work done in one era that another will be done in 
the next, and may suspect what it will be. When the confa- 
sions of the present are sufficiently subsided to reveal the 
boundaries of a period, and the demands of the succession be- 
gin to be beard, it is not presumptuous to adjust ourselves to 
the new age. 
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III. Let us, then, go on to our third opening period, and 
call it a period of WorK; a period distinctively marked for 
the practical application of the lessons we have learned, the 
problems we have solved. If we can now carry out into the 
highways the fruits of our cloistered toil, and with it feed the 


hungry and clothe the naked, we shall see what it was made 


for. It will appear as an onward step in the march of God's 
Kingdom, and may give us some idea of the corresponding 
grandeur of the period upon which we seem to be entering. 
If the century past is marked as one of grand achievements in 
its way, may we not look upon it as meaning, in God’s pur- 
pose, that a grander one is to follow—in its way; the way of 
practical work. As the building of the temple was followed 
by a better service in it, and as the seemingly bygone temple 
itself yet bequeathed saivation to the world, so it may be our 
coming era shall be the best of the whole, even the grand 
fruitage of the past. Are there not some things that point to 
this as its distinctive characteristic ? 

1. It is significant to notice that very soon after the abate- 
ment of our theological zeal we were confronted with the ap- 
palling spectacle of 4,000,000 human beings just out of slavery. 
All at once this prodigious mass of heathenism lay at our 
doors. Naturally enough the variant schools would look with 
a common pity upon this new want. Religion now seems 
called from her speculations to minister to the wants of perish- 
ing millions. The Bible and spelling-book, schools of manual 
labor, the simplest industrial arts, curriculums of study em- 
bracing the college and university, must be carried at once to 
the new born freemen. The situation cannot but create a per- 
ceptible diversion of religious thought from its calmer retreats 
to the practical handling of the rude wants and wild passions 
of the ex-slave. There is a great call for a hand religion. 
Meanwhile a rapid change is going on farther north. The tide 
of immigration swells at a fearful rate; pouring into all our 
villages and cities, and spreading out over all our prairies. Even 
Oriental heathenism sets up its home idols by the Christian 
sanctuary. The decline of the theological age, moreover, is 
followed by immense defections from the church-going senti- 
ment, till the descendants of the Puritans themselves lapse into 
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a partial heathenism under the eaves of the sanctuaries they 
have forsaken. What a change in the moral situation! When 
the constable could drive all the people into the meeting-house, 
and the tithing man keep the youngsters still after they got 
there, society might be tolerably safe, though religion be shut 
up in the study six days in the week. With these helps, the 
serinon as a religious conservator, being scarcely less than a 
theological treatise, might suffice. But how would it do with 
these tramping, noisy masses that fill the highways and thor- 
oughfares on Sunday, and almost drown the preacher’s voice 
in the pulpit? Will the mysteries of the theological labora- 
tory win the irreligious masses of to-day? Nothing is plainer 
than the need of a change of tactics to meet the demands of 
the day, if we look for the coming of God's Kingdom. The 
new situation may be as distinctively an era as the preceding. 
2. A further sign of this is found in the practical convictions 
of good people. It is generally felt that if we are to depend 
on scientific theology for evangelizing purposes, we are indeed 
fallen upon the times of the “ Decay of Protestantism.” But 
we are sure enough that a new factor must be introduced into 
the problem which we may call evangelizing Work. This is 
a growing conviction. A new necessity is upon us, and we 
see that unless we heed it religion must move backward faster 
than it has ever yet moved forward. And hence the pro- 
digious zeal now in organization. There is no end to our socie- 
ties and methods of concerted action. Sunday school insti- 
tutes, conferences, fellowship meetings, plans and campaigns of 
every conceivable sort. The massing of evangelizing forces, 
with banners and music and bell ringings, for an onward 
movement upon the powers of darkness, is the conspicuous 
feature of the times. The thing becomes so general, the temper 
so aggressive, the push so relentless, that we cannot but regard 
it as the power of God, turning the hearts of men to the new 
work. The division of labor, the zeal for each of the number- 
less specialties, the readiness to step into the slums and filth of 
wickedness for its removal; even the necessities of self-defence, 
all look one way: the doing of the great WorK of the hour. 
The irregularities and foolish conceits that break out in the 
movement make it none the less a Providential step, but rather 
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more so, inasmuch as such things always characterize God’s 
special times. The Workers moving upon the Work ; this is 
the distinctive feature of religion in these days. 

3. It is to be noticed again, however, that this work is yet 
scarcely begun. There is nothing about it more manifest than 
that it is in an inchoate state. With all the parade of ma- 
chinery, very little is accomplished. Sometimes it seems as if 
the battle was against us. Do not the unevangelized masses 
grow upon us? What hasthe American Board done in seven- 
ty years? What are Home Missions doing to keep pace with 
irreligion, and beat down the organic sin that rears its head de- 
fiantly in their face? The traditional cry for the $500,000 
continues ineffectual, while $2,000,000,000 are ready, as we are 
told, for the railroads in contemplation a single year. Intem- 
perance defies control. We have no leaning to pre-millen- 
niumism, but would suggest that the coming idea of the age is 
yet struggling in its infancy. We have not yet learned how 
to work. The heathenism of the little State of Connecticut is 
too much for us. We have been a quarter of a century 
puzzling our heads to know how to get people into church for 
an hour and a half Sunday morning. And sometimes it looks 
as if we should have to give it up. But the real significance 
of the matter we think is that we are temporarily balked by 
the greatness of the work. If it is to fill out an epoch, and be 
a distinctive phase of the religious life, we shall have to get 
adjusted to it by degrees; approach it on one side and another; 
suffer repulses. We never had such an era before. We had 
to find our way, through many mistakes and varying fortunes, 
in the polity era and the theological era. It will be so in this 
because, like the preceding, it fills so large a place in the 
scheme of Providence. Christian worksis not to be the pastime 
of a few adventurous souls; an outlet fora little surplus enthu- 
siasm here and there, but a grand scene by itself in the pano- 
rama of the world’s unfolding, as if heralded by the apocalyptic 
angel. The fact that we have not learned the art of work may 
be because it is not yet revealed to us in its full magnitude. 
The first thing to do is to settle it in our minds that work is 
very largely to fill out our conception of religion for a new 
age. 
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4. If practical work is to have this importance, then, there 
can be no doubt, we think, that religious revivals must undergo 
an essential change of method. The word revival has most 
sacred associations. But it cannot be denied that the sacred- 
ness is largely in the associations, which we insensibly make to 
be essentials. Our revivals in the past have been religious 
phenomena, breaking out and overpowering common life; in- 
-vading the order of life; something “ poured out,” like an in- 
undation, continuing for a short time with striking methods and 
startling results. Physical demonstrations sometimes add to 
the solemnity. The Pentecost, attended with scenes and 
sceneries to signalize the occurrence of a new fact in redemp- 
tion, is thought to set the pattern of a revival now, and we 
must have as great similarity of accessories as may be. In 
times of less intelligence than the present, when preaching was 
almost the only instrumentality, it was easy in a four days’ 
meeting to gather the people together and produce solemn im- 
pressions by distinctively and continuous “ revival preaching.” 
And these “precious seasons” are remembercd with as much 
fondness as the Jews remembered their annual festivals. But 
we think the age of work will alter the case. With clearer 
conceptions of the Spirit as an abiding power, and of religion 
as being a part of the daily business, may we not hope for a 
more equable and constant growth in religion, and a revival 
power through individual influence, supplementing the regular 
preaching and devotion? As intelligence advances, shall we 
not distinguish between the essentials and unessentials of a re- 
vival, and learn to carry a true religious zeal in individual 
effort, without breaking the order of life, and without the dan- 
gers of older methods. As religion comes to be an earnest 
work, we hope revival will be a normal thing. 

5. It remains to observe the connection between the studies 
of the past eras and the work of this. No mistake could be 
more inexcusable than that of intimating any such thing as 
that theology bas had its day; that it is no longer practically 
useful; that in our active life it cannot be expected to have 
much influence, and must be remanded to the contemplative 
age in which it had its birth. On the contrary, we believe it 
is just coming to its usefulness. We believe the great social 
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and religious problems of the present era can never be solved 
without it, and that one of the most striking proofs of the hand 
of God in it is, its adaptation as a working force to the de- 
mands of the present. 

It has been thought out, written out, preached out; can it be 
worked out? We believe it is sure to be. The great bugbear 
of Hopkins’ “willingness to be damned for the glory of God ’ 
is not to be forgotten as an exploded fancy, or to be kept as a 
relic in the museum of theological curiosities. The underly- 
ing truth beneath that awfully intensive phrase is self-sacrifice, 
grandly illustrated in his own life, when he laid body and soul 
upon the altar as an offering in behalf of an oppressed race.* 
He was not far from Paul when he said, “I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren.” If the 
theology seems hard, the philanthropy is better than much that 
has passed current under that name since. And in these days 
of shallow sentimentalism, when evil receives the polite apothe- 
osis of being “ good in the making,” it is really refreshing to 
hear the staunch old theologian say that evil is fit only for 
damnation, for all himself or anybody else. That awe-inspir- 
ing self-sacrifice, rooting itself in the eternal purpose of God, 
and holding itself at the disposal of his righteous government, 
is exactly the practical power which the age of work requires, 
and without which all reforms will fail. In these days when 
men everywhere jostle each other in the streets, and have no 
time to think, the fancy is that the gospel for such a busy 
people must be little more than a pass-word of good will. 
They want a gospel of love and want it short. The old the- 
ology is hard favored. It will never do them any good. But 
we must not think of Edwards, for instance, as being so far 
removed from the masses of our day. While weighing out the 
commercial equivalents of redemption as the astronomer weighs 
the planets; while holding the scales of even justice over the 
heads of the people, like the figure over the Court House 
dome, he yet thought and wrote for the people of our time. 
What can touch the hearts of the street throngs like this result 
of his masterly analysis of Christ’s suffering? ‘‘ Christ’s love, 
then, brought his elect infinitely near to him in that great act 


* Park’s Memoirs ; passim. 
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and suffering wherein he especially stood for them; . . and his 
love and pity fixed the idea of them in his mind, as if he had 
been really they; and fixed their calamity in his mind, as 
though it really was his... as if “actually suffering it in 
their stead by strong sympathy.”* Is such theology to be 
dreaded as harsh, and dismissed as antiquated by the eager 
masses of our times, whose every longing seems to say, ““ Who 
will show us any good?” Dr. Bushnell, writing for these times, 
says: ‘‘ But the bearing of our sins does mean that Christ bore 
them on his feeling. . . . Every sort of love is found twining 
its feeling always into the feeling, and loss, and want, and woe, 
of whatever people or person, or even enemy it loves; thus 
God himself takes our sinning enmity upon his heart. . . . 
Such a God in love must be such a Saviour in suffering.”+ 
These two princes of thought pursued widely different tracks, 
but sometimes the wheels of their chariots almost grazed each 
other. And how can the later be thought to be nearer the 
hearts of suffering humanity, than the earlier? The truth is, 
there is no interpretation of the gospel for the poor more con- 
genial with their condition now, than that of the fathers of 
New England theology. 

In another respect we see this. It is a growing tendency of 
the times to make much of the individual. The man is not so 
much forgotten in the mass, as he once was. Our theology 
firmly supports this popular idea, and has really been the chief 
originator of it. In its growth of a century it has gradually 
emancipated the man from that complicity and moral identity 
with others, which seems to have come into the older theology 
from the Roman law,t and in so doing has enlarged his indi- 
vidual life. In fact most of the more influential popular ideas 
of the day, the newer aspirations of humanity, spring very 
directly from these grand institutions of religion; and it is 
these alone that will develop and satisfy our modern life. 
Only they must be administered more in the way of work; 
directer intercourse of man with man; by ingenuities and 
devices of application ; translated it may be, into a more every- - 

* Works, vol. i., pp. 604-5. 

+ Vicarious Sacrifice, pp. 46, 47. 

t New Englander, vol. xxxix., p. 447, Art. The Roman Law and Cal- 
vinism, 

VOL. VI. 20 
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lay business speech ; and in this way for a time at least, find a 
better vindication than in prolonged discussion. 

It is an era of work. The busy masses of men will follow 
some sort of leadership. Speculation in thought, fanaticism in 
action, empiricisms of all sorts are busy with the people, 
Unless we are prepared to commit religion to the care of Salva- 
tion Armies, or traveling praying bands (however good they 
may be in their place), our churches must be working bodies 
with a working, sturdy theology. Our best men must know 
how to work and must not be afraid to work. Our best men 
must be Home Missionaries and City Missionaries and organ- 
izers of work. We are to teach theology by working it out. 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 
We must not suppose that the average Sunday school orator, 
with his blackboards and lesson maps, and question drawers, 
will meet the case. The great lights must go into the dark 
places. While the thinking is going on over the great themes 
of revelation and supernaturalism, many of the best thinkers 
will have to marshall the working forces of religion. The era 
as compared with its predecessors seems to require just this. 
If it does follow the last in a divine plan of succession, it has a 
moral grandeur corresponding to them. May it not make the 
past thinking more illustrious than ever, as it shall stand trans- 
figured in an unparalleled advance of the human welfare? 
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Arricte IL.—THE NEW ENGLAND MEETING HOUSE, 


Tue New England Meeting House is the symbol of much 
that is characteristic of the New England life. Its erection was 
the starting point of every one of the earlier New England 
communities, and it has been the rallying point for nearly 
everything which is distinctive in their history. Around it 
are vathered the most interesting associations which bind the 
New Englander to his early home. For these reasons it has 
been selected as the topic for a few rambling thoughts which 
may be appropriate to the present occasion.* 

A meeting house supposes an organized community or so- 
ciety of men who have occasion to assemble together at regular 
intervals of time for the transaction of public business or the 
discharge of public duties. Inasmuch as the New England 
settler regarded the meeting house as almost the prime neces- 
sity of his life, if not as essential to his existence, he must have 
recognized himself most distinctly as what Aristotle calls a 
“ political animal,” i. e. an animal made for society and holding 
definite relations to the community. 1 make this observation 
because the impression is very commonly entertained that the 
typical New Englander, with all his excellencies, has pushed 
individualism to an extreme; that in his vivid sensibility to 
his private interests and rights he has often been insensible 
to his public duties, and that in excessive responsibility for 
himself he became altogether too careless of his fellow- 
men. Hence as is reasoned, the tenacity and general imprac- 
ticability with which he is supposed to have exemplified 
thé right of private judgment. Hence the pertinacity with 
which he demanded a reason for every doctrine and measure, 
and the slowness with which he was convinced. Hence the 
silly stiffness with which, as some flippant critics insist, he re- 
jected the rites and usages of what is called “the historic 
church” of England, and tried every existing practice and ar- 
rangement in church and state by some ideal standard of im- 

* Read by request before the New England Society of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on the evening of Dec. 5, 1882. 
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possible perfection, eitber insisting with impracticable pertina- 
city upon useless reforms, or separating himself from those 
organizations which did not conform in every particular to the 
supposed divine will. 

I do not deny that the New Englander carried many things to 
excess, as, for example, when he required a divine sanction for 
every religious observance, and even for every trivial action, 
going to such an extreme, as Coleridge humorously says, that 
he would not apply a corn plaster without a text of Scripture. 
I wish, however, to emphasize the fact, once for all, that he was 
emphatically what Bishop Hackett calls a public soul, that he 
was anything rather than an individual, separated from, or dis- 
believing in organized society, or unmindful of his responsibili- 
ties to his fellow men. The typical New Englander did not cross 
the ocean to enjoy an isolated independence or to exercise what 
was called soul-liberty in the separate indulgence of his imagi- 
native whimsicalities or the independent service of a private 
religion. The few who came hither with such theories, or who 
adopted them after they landed, like Roger Williams and Sir 
Henry Vane, were strangers to the true New England spirit and 
the true New England theory. They did good service in their 
time, but it was not the special service to which the New Eng- 
lander was called. They tempered the sharp grittiness of the 
original steel to an elastic flexibility, but they added nothing 
to its masterly power to build and defend. Whatever else Roger 
Williams accomplished, and all the rest of the “advanced men” 
of his time, they built few meeting houses, they organized few 
communities, they provided few schools, they laid out few vil- 
lages, they contributed very little to that remarkable organific 
and constructing power, and that indomitable public spirit 
which you can trace wherever the New England emigration has 
spread itself all over this land. The intolerance of the New 
Englander towards all sorts of intruders, the Quakers, the Bap- 
tists, and the Prelatists, grew out of his jealous zeal for the ideal 
perfection of the Christian commonwealth. It is explained by 
his devotion to what he conceived as the ideally perfect society, 
which he was called by God to build up in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, leaving Rhode Island and the Providence Planta- 


tions to try their own experiments. 
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But to return to the meeting house. It was needed for an 
organized society, and that society was a church, i. e. a com- 
munity ordered after what was believed to be the one divine 
plan, definitely outlined and expressly sanctioned, as was sup- 
posed, by the highest authority. This society, in the eyes of the 
New Englander, should be small enough to meet in one place 
and perform all its functions within a single edifice, but in 
respect of authority was independent of all the world besides. 
Mark you, in respect of authority, but not in respect of duty; 
the duty to admonish and protest to other churches and the duty 
to receive admonitions and protests from them. While each 
of these churches was so tenacious of its theoretic isolation and 
its unshared autonomy as not even to recognize the minister 
of any other church as having any official relations to itself, it 
was held by its very essence and aim to be so closely confeder- 
ated with every other church as through council and synod to 
be capable of a well-compacted organization, such as was needed 
in the early generations of the New England life. 

Out of the church grew the town; or rather the town was 
evolved or developed along with the church. Whether church 
members, as in Massachusetts and New Haven, were at first 
the only voters, or whether, as in Connecticut, the town voted 
into its commonwealth, those men, and those only, who were 
fit to be freemen, it was all the same, as the church was the 
germ and the meeting house was the center of the self-governed 
commonwealth, and became the scene of all those public trans 
actions which should connect man with his fellow man, and 
with his God, in an organized and common life. 

It was of necessity, then, that the New Englander should 
provide a meeting house as soon as a church and a town were 
organized. The edifice was called a meeting house ; possibly at 
first because it was to be used indifferently as 2 place for both 
religious and civil transactions. To the early New Englander 
both were equally solemn and sacred. Then again, being per- 
formed by the same persons, and in an equally reverent spirit, 
there could be no thought of desecration or indecorum in the 
association of the two functions with the same place. The New 
Englander would not call this building a church. That, in 
bis view, was a sacred and significant name, which should be 
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applied only to one of the most exalted conceptions which bad 
ever come to the mind of man. For any other use of the word 
there was, in his view, no warrant in the Scriptures. In the lan- 
guage of Richard Mather, “‘ There is no just ground from scrip- 
ture to apply such a trope as church to a house for a public 
assembly.”—Ratio Discipline, 5. 

The original structures were doubtless built of logs and 
thatched, with here and there a possible exception. None of 
those of the first age are now standing. We know the dimen- 
sions of one built in Dedham in 1638, viz., that it was 36 feet 
long, 20 feet wide and 12 feet “in the stud.” The oldest 
dwelling house in New England, and probably in the United 
States, is in Guilford, Conn. This was built in 1639, but it 
was built of stone, with very thick and solid walls, and is in 
excellent repair. There is a tradition that the first church in 
Guilford was also constructed of stone. This is the more prob- 
able as the town abounds in ledges of more or less loosely- 
lying rock material. This, however, did not hold of the majority 
of the New England towns. The number of stone buildings of 
any kind was singularly small. Perhaps this is to be accounted 
for by the native tendency to work in wood, with the pen-knife 
as well as the axe. More soberly, the difficulty and expense of 
procuring lime and the want of skill in quarrying and fitting 
stone, with the greater labor involved, must be accepted as the 
probable explanation. In what may be called the second pe- 
riod of church building, the structures are known to have been 
covered with boards or planks, either sawn orrived. Their in- 
teriors were ceiled with boards, and often packed with clay or 
rude mortar. The structure was square, or nearly so; the roof 
was pyramidal, and terminated in a belfry over the center, re- 
quiring the bell-ringer to stand in the middle of the editice. 
We have an excellent example of a building of this type in 
the meeting house at Hingham, Mass., built in 1681, which is 
still in good preservation and in constant use. The original 
churches in New Haven and Milford were after this model, and 
were respectively 50 and 40 feet square, each with a tower, so 
called, in the center. 

A marked deviation from this type, with close adherence to 
its genetic features, is furnished in the meeting house erected 
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for the First Church in Boston, the most expensive and elabo- 
rate up to its time, which was erected in 1713, and survived till 
1808. This was built of brick, rectangular in form, with sides 
nearly equal, furnished with a porch on the longest side, and 
crowned with a pyramidal spire from the middle of the roof- 
ridge. it was three stories in height, and probably had two 
galleries. 

In 1723 Christ Church, in the same city, was erected for the 
second Episcopal Society, and is still standing, except that its 
steeple was replaced after having been blown down. This is after 
anew pattern, in that the form deviates very decidedly from the 
square, and becomes rectangular. In this particular it follows 
the London churches, built after the great fire by well known 
architects. The form of these churches is not an accident, 
but in it the idea of the altar and chancel is recognized. 
These more sacred portions of an edifice would naturally be 
withdrawn to the end for comparative seclusion and ampler 
room. This edifice was elaborate and elegant, and is at the 
present day a model of its kind, as well as interesting for the 
most stirring associations. The first Episcopal church of Bos- 
ton, the antecedent of the famous King’s Chapel, was built for 
the Royal Governor between 1687 and ’89, and though fur- 
nished with something which might be called a steeple, a tower 
and a chancel, and so far following the ecclesiastical type, 
was ugly enough to match any of the ugliest churches of the 
Puritans, and effectually to redeem the Puritan principles and 
tastes from any special responsibility for the defective architec- 
ture of the times. This building was succeeded in 1749 by the 
well known King’s Chapel, which still survives, and is at once 
admirable for its architectural interest and memorable for its 
theological and ecclesiastical history. It is to be regretted that 
the steeple which was to stand upon its solid tower was never 
completed. Its peristyle was not added till 1790. Long may 
it stand, with Christ Church and the Old South, in its simple 
and massive dignity, tempered with reverend grace. 

But the most important advance in the history, or rather in the 
evolution, of the New England meeting house was the erection 
of the Old South Church in Boston in 1729-80. I would not 
dare to affirm that this was the first of its kind, but it certainly 
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may be taken as the typical model of the New England meeting 
house for nearly a century. It has a spire upon a tower rising 
from the ground, with a porch at the opposite end, and the pulpit 
upon the longest side. This church was furnished with two 
galleries, as was true of a few other churches of the last cen- 
tury, e. g., those in Milford and Guilford, in Connecticut, these 
being very populous towns, and others in Massachusetts. The 
Old South was finished in 1730. There are several churches 
besides this which still survive which are substantially like it, 
though finished with different degrees of elegance and expen- 
siveness. [ should conjecture that this church set the fashion 
of the New England meeting house for nearly a century, during 
the period when New England began to be conscious of an in- 
dependent and an individual life. Very many have, within the 
writer’s recollection, given way to those of more modern type. 
Among the best of those which survive are the meeting houses 
in Wethersfield and Farmington, Conn., the first of which was 
commenced in 1760 and the second in 1771. The first is 80 
feet by 52, and the second is 75 by 50, exclusive of porch at 
one end and steeple at the other. With the present century 
and the advance of wealth and culture which followed our es- 
tablishment as an independent nation, the New England meet- 
ing house assumed another form, conforming more nearly to the 
churchly style of London architecture. Of this we have admir- 
able specimens in Park street church, Boston, in the two edifices 
on the New Haven green, and those in Guilford, Springfield, 
and many others. A fine example in Northampton, Mass., 
was unfortunately destroyed by fire a few years since. The 
old brick in New York, near the Park, and the new brick on 
the Fifth avenue, are excellent examples of this style, which 
displaced every other and manfully kept its hold till the Gothic 
and Romanic, in various types and travesties of beauty and 
ugliness, in wood and stone, very nearly thrust it aside. 

The first steeple in Connecticut was erected in Guilford in 
1726, and attached to the meeting house previously built in 
1712, which was 68 feet long and 46 feet wide. It was ex- 
pressly voted that “the belfry and spire of the meeting house 
shall be built in the fashion and proportion of the church at 
Newport, Rhode Island.” The church referred to is doubtless 
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Trinity Church, which is still standing, and retains the organ 
given to it by Bishop Berkeley about 1780. 

Having followed the growth, or, in modern phrase, the evo- 
lution of the New England meeting house in its form without 
and within, we should give a word to its interior. This was 
originally bare and unattractive enough. Building stuff in the 
rough was abundant, but boards that were sawn were not easily 
procured. Bricks were scarce and expensive, and lime for plas- 
tering must have come from remote situations, or from shell-fish 
out of the sea. Many of the chimneys of the dwelling houses of 
the third and fourth generations were of rough stone, laid 
up chiefly in clay, and of such not a few are standing in the 
oldest dwellings to this day. Pews were not provided at first, 
even for the Governor or his deputy, although their seats of honor 
were properly dignified by position and formal designation. Now 
and then, in the earlier part of the second century, a vote au- 
thorizes some worshipful gentleman or his lady, to construct a 
pew at his or her expense. It was a great step in luxury and 
dignity which made high and square pews universal, and a 
great step for convenience and edification when they were finally 
abandoned. It deserves to be recorded also that, in Massachu- 
setts very generally, and the parts of other New England 
States which were affiliated with Massachusetts, the pews were 
made more airy and elegant by open panels, variously orna- 
mented with open work. Through these openings the younger 
worshipers could communicate with one another during the 
long sermons. They were also provided with movable seats, 
which were turned up for the convenience of the worshipers 
who sought support as they reverently stood during the long 
prayer, the conclusion of which was noisily signalized by a 
most irreverent din, which was more or less aggravated by the 
additional emphasis with which the boys would contrive to 
express their Amen. 

The meeting house of New England was never lighted, ex- 
cept by the sun, until singing schools made it necessary to in- 
troduce candles and rude chandeliers. Night meetings in the 
meeting house were considered highly indecorous and ques: 
tionable even by the most zealous. No firing was pro- 
vided for. Stoves were utterly unknown, and open fire- 
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places were not to be thought of. Even the rude and 
dangerous devices, which afterwards were matured into the 
not uncomfortable foot-stoves, were at first unknown. The 
New England meeting house was never warmed by artifi- 
cial heat till from 1810 to 1820. Of a cold winter morning 
the breath of the worshipers not unfrequently would seem 
like smoke from a hundred furnaces as it came in contact with 
the frosty atmosphere. The walls which had been almost con- 
gealed into ice by the fierce northwesters of the preceding 
week, would strike a chill of death into the frame of many of 
the congregation. That they should come to such a place as 
this, on asnowy morning, plowing through unswept walks, and 
plunging through fearful drifts—man, woman and child—and 
sit with half frozen feet under long discourses on knotty doc- 
trines, makes us shiver as we think of it, and say from the 
heart, “herein is the patience of the saints.” And yet the 
writer’s memory can distinctly recall the observation and expe- 
rience of scenes like these. The experience was not so cruel 
as it might seem. Manifold devices against the cold were pro- 
vided. Some that are now deemed indispensable were not 
needed. The free-handed and open-hearted hospitality of the 
houses near the meeting house was freely proffered and as 
readily accepted. Enormous kitchen fires were expressly re- 
plenished for Sunday uses, before which scores of worshipers, 
from a distance, warmed their persons and ate their luncheons, 
and at which they replenished their foot-stoves. The mer- 
chant, the inn-keeper, the squire, the doctor, the retired money- 
lender, the wealthy widow or Lady Bountiful who lived near 
the meeting house, all esteemed it their duty and their pleas- 
ure to manifest this reasonable hospitality. Slight and natural 
as it was, it helped to bind and hold together the little commn- 
nity by the ties of common sympathy. At summer noons tlie 
farmers would gather in knots together on the sunny or shady 
side of the hospitable old meeting house, and the women would 
huddle into knots within the circle of some friendly pew, and 
tell the news of neighbors and relatives far and near, some- 
times, but not always, observing the rigid ethics concerning 
Sabbatic observance which were taught from the pulpit, but 
always decent and reverent in voice and demeanor. ‘To pro- 
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vide against all contingencies, adjoining neighbors from a dis- 
tance would sometimes erect a plain structure upon the meeting 
house green—a Sabbath-day house, so called—of one or two 
apartments, with ample fire-places, which relieved somewhat 
the draft upon the often overburdened hospitality of those who 
dwelt under the droppings of the sanctuary. These structures 
have nearly all disappeared with the occasion which brought 
them into being. Now and then the remains of one are iden- 
tified by some village antiquary, as applied to some baser use— 
of stable or granary. 

In speaking of the meeting house as a material structure, we 
have anticipated its relation to the social organization in which 
it held the most prominent place. 

We notice, first, that the meeting house was the cemtral 
building in the village and the town. To this, as the most im- 
portant edifice, was assigned the most conspicuous and honorable 
situation within or fronting the meeting house green, which was 
the general gathering place for military musters and every other 
out-door assemblage of the parish or town. The post office and 
village inn were always near it, with the stocks and the whip- 
sing post; often one or two of the most important shops—the 
office for the lawyer and doctor, one or more. Sometimes 
several streets radiated out from this as the centre. If there 
was one long and rambling street, the meeting house 
was as near as possible to the centre of the population. 
If the street were very long and the houses and consequence 
of one end of it increased out of natural proportions, questions 
would sometimes arise as to the proper site for the next struc- 
ture. Now and then a contest between the north and south 
end or east and west side arose, and at last two meeting houses 
in place of one, and the once peaceful village would be sun- 
dered into two factions, and the deserted old green would re- 
main the melancholy memorial and witness of departed great- 
ness or intestine strife. But this occurred in later times, and 
only now and then. Usually the meeting house retained its 
original central glory from the days of the fathers. This glory 
was by no means insignificant. The place of the meeting house 
being fixed, a village was certain to grow up beneath its shelter- 
ing and inspiring life. It is an important factor in the growth 
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and development of New England history, that the mother set- 
tlements, more or fewer, of the first century and those which 
gave character to all the rest, were in large villages, more or 
less compact, with a shaded street, ample home lots, well filled 
barns, and all the conveniences of mill and mechanics’ and mer- 
merchants’ shops ready to their hand. These village commu- 
nities, with their outlving farm- and wood-land, have been no 
unimportant feature of the New England life, and explain 
many of the marked peculiarities of its religious and educa- 
tional life, of its intelligence and inventive skill, of its enter- 
prise, its thrift, its energetic public spirit, and its emigrating 
success. This village life was at first almost a necessity. The 
fear of the savage compelled the original community to build 
their houses in compact neighborhoods. The neighborhood of 
some lovely stream, with its natural meadow alluvials and its 
adjacent slopes of pasturage and tilth, would invite to com- 
fortable vicinage, especially as these features were strikingly 
contrasted with the gloomy forest, which stretched into the un- 
known. Nearness to the meeting house in days when horses 
and cattle were few, and vehicles almost unknown, was no in- 
significant circumstance to the early New Englander who had 
crossed the ocean that he might construct and enjoy a church 
which his conscience accepted and approved. The loneliness 
suggested by long stretches of intervening forest, the well- 
grounded fears during two or three generations of savage 
treachery or surprises, the costly wars which wasted the strength 
and cut short the lives of a sparse population, and all the at- 
tendants of a dependent and depressed colonial condition, com- 
pelled to an intense social life within these little communities, 
each of which was shut up within itself, with rarely or never a 
newspaper, with scarcely a post office for the first century or 
more, and with rarely a journey for wife or child, and never for 
a man, unless it were upon a voyage, a hunting expedition, or 
a campaign. 

For the reasons already given, the first meeting houses and 
the original villages were in the open and sunny valleys, and 
by quiet and brimming streams. Later, as the forests were in- 
vaded and their savage wildness was subdued, the new meeting 
houses and the villages which were grouped about them were 
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placed upon the hills, for the obvious reason that the soil upon 
the summits was drier and more healthful. Perhaps, also, these 
settlers desired to live in sight of one another, and hold a kind 
of social] communion as the rising or setting sun would flash its 
signals of greeting from the windows of one meeting house to 
those of another. So it has seemed to me, as in the hill coun- 
try of Massachusetts and Connecticut, I have counted ten or 
twelve steeples each upon its crested summit, and thought on a 
Sunday of the communion of the saints. Now and then, as 
the valley beneath was subsequently drained and became more 
accessible and attractive, the hill-top was deserted till nothing 
was left of the original village, except a few half choked wells 
and hardly distinguishable cellars. Neither house nor meeting 
house can be traced, and all that survives is the name Zown 
Mill to perpetuate the pristine glories of the original site. 
Later still, as the soil has been washed into the valleys from 
the once fertile hill-sides, much of the population has been at- 
tracted into the same valleys and along the wild and rush- 
ing streams. Countless villages and not a few wealthy cities 
have risen up near where was only a narrow gorge or a rushing 
waterfall. In such cases the old meeting house sits solitary 
upon the lonely hill-top, and as the fierce northwester sweeps 
around its ample and alas, too often, thinly occupied spaces, it 
sighs the requiem of its departed honors, as it recalls the 
gay and joyous life which once crowded its well filled pews, 
and the sober and venerable age which gave dignity and 
strength to the solid commonwealth which here kept the Sab- 
bath of its reverent and united worship. 

The village life of which the original meeting house was the 
centre and the symbol, was not merely the product of circum- 
stances ; it was the outgrowth of the New Englander’s theory 
of life. The commanding principle of his plantation as well 
of his individual life was this, “‘ Man liveth not by bread alone, 
but by every word which proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” The New Englander was thrifty and keen and patient 
and industrious. He was forecasting and enterprising by land 
and by sea, but his aims for his individual and social life pro- 
posed the highest and the best, for the individual and the com- 
monwealth. As a consequence, the church, the spiritual com- 
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pany of elect and believing souls was made the life-giving 
nucleus of every plantation, and the meeting house became its 
sanctuary and symbol. For this reason, among others, the plant- 
ers themselves naturally settled in villages hard by the house of 
God. There is extant in the fortieth volume of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Collection, p. 274, a paper by an anonymous 
author, setting forth in detail the ideal of a New England plan- 
tation. It was written in 1635, and apparently suggested by 
the fear lest an ordinance should be repealed which had offered 
a bounty for the destruction of wolves. With this decidedly 
earthly starting point. the writer expounds his ideal of a plan- 
tation, which should provide for a compact village life with 
its social advantages,—the village to be bordered by outlying 
farms, the houses of the remoter plantations to be gathered in 
little hamlets until the time when the remoter forests should 
be subdued, in which wolves and Indians then had their hiding 
places. The wolves that howled by night for generations in 
their dark forests were not feared so greatly nor guarded 
against so carefully as the spiritual wolves, against which the 
meeting house and the fellowship of the saints were the most 
efficient securities. 

But we have almost forgotten our meeting house in the vil- 
lage and the village life which was to grow uparound it. The 
meeting house in New England invariably supposed an organ- 
ized church—indeed no New England plantation could be 
conceived as existing without this divinely appointed and life- 
giving center of life. The church was a community of elect 
souls who accepted, or if you please elected, one another as 
sympathizing in a common Christian faith and hope and joy, 
and as finding in one another the evidence that they had been 
called of God. We may call this estimate bigotry if we 
choose, or we may name it spiritual pride. We may find reas- 
onable objection to the severity of the tests of doctrine and 
the no less rigid standards of feeling and of living which its 
members applied to one another, but we cannot doubt that in 
their aims and hopes they deserve to be numbered as among 
“the few 

Who by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands upon that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity.” 
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Few scenes which have been transacted upon the earth are 
better fitted to command our respect or move our sympathy 
than the gathering of a score or two of these earlier settlers in 
a half finished log cabin to recount to one another their com- 
mon faith and heavenly aspirations and thus to accept one 
another in the name of tlieir Master as members of the family 
whose names were written in Heaven. Few events are more 
singular in the beginnings of commonwealths than the accept- 
ance by the civil society of the authority of the fittest to rule 
over it by a divine right. It is to be observed that in the 
transaction in which these Christian believers became a Chris- 
tian church there was at first no written creed. It would be 
erroneous to infer from this circumstance that they had no 
positive and definite views of Christian truth or that these 
views were not maintained and transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. It is, however, of importance to notice that 
whatever this creed might be, whether long or short, whether 
more or less permanent or temporary, whether divine or human 
in part or in whole, it was held as a living and vital truth by 
the living men and women who accepted it. To them it was 
no dead formula but as the expression of living and vital 
principles concerning God to man, concerning the present and 
the future life. Every utterance in it was attested by their own 
living faith. It embodied the energy of their spiritual life, 
the most which they cared for and hoped and feared for the 
present and the future. 

The church being organized, it forthwith proceeded to elect 
its minister, one who was commended to their consciences and 
hearts by holding their common faith and was animated by com- 
mon sympathies with themselves. He was accepted as their 
teacher and pastor for life. And when the log-built meeting 
house was completed and the little community with its pastor 
had taken possession of it, the unhewn timbers and the hard 
benches and the rustic roof glowed with a visible splendor, as 
when the ark of the covenant was borne in state into the tem- 
ple of Solomon and consecrated it as the dwelling place of the 
Living God. It was not till meeting house and minister were 
provided that the community was prepared to meet the duties 
and enterprises of their common life. In their quaint lan- 
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guage a golden candlestick was set up, as was fondly hoped 
never to be removed, and the Lord Christ was seen to be 
present by its side. But before the meeting house was occu- 
pied it must be “seated” as the phrase went. That is, the places 
for occupation must be assigned to each member of the com- 
munity. Subsequently this seating was by families. In the 
first meeting house in New Haven the sexes were separated 
and the places of each person are still on record marking the 
rank and dignity of every one. A little more than a hundred 
years since, at the completion of a large and stately meeting 
house, four men were appointed as a “ Seating Committee” and 
directed to perform the duty of their office “ by their best dis- 
cretion.” The first committee having failed to give satisfaction 
a second was appointed and ordered in discharging their fune- 
tion “to have respect to age, office, and estate, so far as it 
tendeth to make a man respectable, and to everything else 
which hath the same tendency.” A few years afterwards in 
the same community a large committee was appointed “ to dig- 
nify the meeting house,” i. e. to determine with exactness the 
relative dignity of the seats, this having become necessary prob- 
ably by the introduction of square pews instead of the long seats 
of earlier times and the consequent disturbance of the wonted 
associations of rank as indicated by place. T'o every house- 
hold and every man was assigned his place, and every house- 
hold and every man was expected to be in his place. Equality 
before the law and in the presence of God was distinctly recog- 
nized by the New Englanders, but equality in place and sta- 
tion and honor in Charch and State was in their view totally 
unchristian and they enforced their ideas most emphatically 
in the meeting house where they seemed to come the nearest to 
God. Uncouth as were their manners, and harsh their speech, 
the spirit of courtesy and reverence animated their precise and 
decorous life. In the first generations in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut attendance on public worship was enforced by 
law. So was it in Virginia before either Massachusetts or Con- 
necticut were settled. By the same rule after which in these 
days parents are compelled to send their children regularly to 
the school house they were required to come with them to the 
meeting house on the Lord's day. On the same principle, till 
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1818 in Connecticut and till some years afterwards in Massa- 
chusetts, every citizen was compelled to support some religious 
organization by a tax on his estate. This was done in no 
spirit of religious tyranny but on definite grounds of public 
policy. What it cost in toil and fear to be present at 
the meeting house in the first generations no one of us can 
adequately imagine. But the toil and fear and privation were 
cheerfully encountered from a sense of duty to God. The 
traditions are well nigh incredible and yet are well accredited 
of the long distances by rough ways and through forests which 
men and women would travel in order to fulfill what was 
esteemed the great duty of the week. 

Thus was formed the excellent habit which has done so 
much for the New England people of regular attendance 
at religious worship with every Lord’s day. What was at 
first recognized as a religious duty, subsequently became 
also a social necessity and pieasure. So soon as the 
original villages began to be outgrown and cutlying farms 
of generous size were brought into culture several miles 
from the central village, it was a thing of course that “ young 
men and maidens, old men and children” should have manifold 
reasons, when Sunday morning came, besides those of con- 
science for responding to the call, ‘ Let us go up to the house 
of the Lord.” It is not easy to conceive of a more inspiriting 
scene than the gathering of a country congregation from a 
wide-spread township on a pleasant Sunday morning. The 
vehicles are of every variety from the pretentious landeau 
down to the most dilapidated of single wagons with a horse to 
match it. The families vary in size and quality from eight or 
twelve of sturdy parents and buxom daughters with three or 
four sons on half broken colts behind, down to a pair com- 
posed of a staid old bachelor with his prim sister in their tidy 
vehicle with a circumspect and comely steed—all driving and 
riding at every conceivable pace, but all fresh with health and 
exhilarated by the morning drive. As they approach the 
meeting house they slacken their pace, their manner becomes 
more grave and circumspect, and they politely wait for one 
another as they approach the landing places to disembark their 
freight. During the protracted services including the nooning 
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the horses must now and then become restive. When the 
squealing, and kicking, and biting became too indecorous to 
be endured, two or three young men of the horse-taming sort 
would quietly slip out and bring the irreverential beasts to the 
requisite Sabbath sobriety. But the interruption would some- 
times make a serious break in the minister’s wiredrawn argu- 
ment. After the second service is over all is bustle again, 
The horses are scarcely more impatient than their drivers—one 
vehicle after another receives its freight and is off, the colts 
and unduly excited horses for a few moments bringing the foot 
passengers into mortal terror. But after a few brief demonstra- 
tions the homeward bound vehicles fall into line—the village 
street is one long cavalcade and in a few minutes all is quiet 
and lonely. The foot passengers discuss the sermon and 
many things besides. Those in the vehicles distribute the 
news they have gathered and recall the sermon, it is to be 
hoped, during the week, for they refer to it often when the 
minister calls on his rounds. 

The annual Thanksgiving festival was the one occasion 
when the meeting house and its worshipers could be said posi- 
tively to relax from the traditional New England severity and 
to put on a genial and joyful aspect. In the old times, I have 
been told by those who knew, that the large brick oven was 
carefully heated and the chicken and other pies were consigned 
to its faithful ministrations, while the entire family repaired to 
the meeting house in full faith that the dinner would be done 
to a nicety against their return. In later and somewhat more 
degenerate days the mother of the household was conspicu- 
ously absent with the consent of the congregation, especially 
if she had a special reputation for the delicious flavor of her 
baked meats and roasts, and the irresistible composition of her 
pies. In the better days the congregation was large, being 
pleasantly reinforced by various representatives, from far and 
near, with wife or husband and children. The Thanksgiving 
anthem was given with excited zeal and listened to with com- 
placent admiration or critical discrimination. The long prayer 
was offered with a more copious amplitude and freedom than 
was common and a more glowing fervor. The sympathy of 
the congregation could hardly be restrained as they noticed 
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some bereaved household and thought of the beloved youth or 
parent who had gone. The sermon was more glowing and 
rhetorical than the discourse of ordinary Sundays, and was 
listened to with more marked attention. Possibly some sub- 
ject of local interest or enterprise was proposed or discussed, 
which might involve an expenditure of money or the venture 
of new enterprise. The blessings of the year, in the early and 
latter harvests were gratefully recounted with a recognition of 
the blessings in disguise of a frost and a drought. The good- 
ness of God was at least one day in the year definitely recog- 
nized in the old meeting house, and in a manner and with a 
fervor which the most exacting Arminian or the most tenacious 
Liberal could require. The duty of the rich and the prosper- 
ous to the poor and the straitened was plainly enforced by the 
preacher, and it was generously fulfilled by his hearers. 

The rigorous Fast day—of all days the most odious and in- 
explicable to the youthful New Englander—was redeemed by 
nothing except the enlarged freedom and secularity of speech 
which was allowed to the minister and expected by his hearers. 
This was the one day on which he was expected to free his 
mind in respect to the sins of politicians, especially after the 
accession of Thomas Jefferson. The positiveness with which 
this duty was discharged, the point and directness with which 
the anti-New England policy was discussed, gave a piquancy 
and interest to the Fast day services, which the solemnity of 
the day could not suppress. Not infrequently it might hap- 
pen that the zeal of the preacher would altogether outrun his 
discretion and an explosive reaction would follow in the form 
of a certificate from the church of “the standing order” and a 
formal adhesion to whatever sectarian body happened to be 
most promising for political advancement. ‘T'o a young minis- 
ter the perils of Fast day were sometimes very serious, and the 
older and wiser men of the church took a long breath when 
they were fairly passed, and they felt that the church had taken 
no detriment. 

These scenes remind me that the decorum and dignity which 
in theory was exacted in the New England meeting house was 
not always maintained. Those who complain of the austerity 
of the New England ways in the early days, and the fearful 
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stiffness of the manners of young and old, and bestow an 
abundance of sympathy upon the young Puritans for the 
unnatural constraint to which they were subjected in the 
meeting house may spare their compassion. There was a lusti- 
ness of youth in that young blood, which could not and would 
not be controlled. It was not always, perhaps not usually, 
wicked, it was simply irrepressible. It often broke out in the 
meeting house, and occasioned infinite trouble to the elders, 
Even the fear of the tythingman could not always avail. The 
anticipated reproof of father and mother, the pointed repri- 
mand of the minister from the pulpit were all in vain. The 
galleries swarmed with youthful life. The inmates were prac- 
tically relegated to this court of the Gentiles, as hopeless sub- 
jects of their natural impulses, till the grace of God should 
bring them to a better mind, and it is not surprising that under 
this theory there should now and then occur some alarming 
outbreak which illustrated and proved afresh the doctrine of 
total depravity. 

But the mention of this doctrine suggests ground on which I 
may not freely tread. And yet I would fain say a word con- 
cerning the theological system: which was taught in the old 
meeting house first and later, and of the controversies which 
subsequently divided its churches and agitated its communi- 
ties; of the sects which have rent our mother church and in 
many cases subdivided its small parishes into weakling and 
jealous knots of religious partizans. However offensive to my 
reason or my taste may seem some of the scholastic and out- 
worn phrases in which the changeless and eternal verities of 
the Christian faith were formulated, however offensive to my 
judgment and even to my conscience may seem some of the 
conclusions which were enforced, however trivial and unim- 
portant may seem many of the positions on which the New 
England theologians insisted as vital and on which the dis- 
senters from the mother church of New England assailed it so 
frequently and rent it so sadly, I pass by them all and for- 
get them altogether when I stand in an old New England 
meeting house, which has remained for a century, and upon 
the site of which five or seven or eight generations have as- 
sembled in rain and sunshine, in peace and war, in health and 
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jn pestilence, to worship the living God in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whom all Christian believers are one 
in life, and death, and immortality. I find it not difficult to 
distinguish the great facts and truths of the Christian system 
with their practical relations from the metaphysical distine- 
tions which they are supposed to involve, and the hard con- 
clusions to which a narrow logic may seem inexorably to lead. 
The faith in which churches and pastors have in fact stood 
together when they have seemed to stand farthest apart, the 
faith which has inspired their common prayers and tuned their 
praises and strengthened their patience in great sorrows and 
wrought out the blessed fruits of the Christian life and made 
their homes happy, is to me the same one substantial faith in 
which all Christians live and die. Now and then I find an 
old meeting house which has symbolized this one faith and 
hallowed and inspired its worship for an entire New England 
town for a century or more of New England’s life, and when 
I ask what better have a half dozen other places of worship done 
which divide the zeal of the neighboring community, I find no 
reason to withdraw my blessing from the old meeting house 
that has witnessed the worship of an undivided community be- 
cause of the seeming severity of its creed. As I study the 
ancient creeds in the light of ancient days, and amid the hal- 
lowed associations of the house in which my father and my 
father’s father worshiped, I dare not say for I do not believe, 
that these creeds and theologies, as held by them, either dis- 
honored God, or weakened his authority, or obscured his love, 
or demoralized the consciences of the generations which 
preached or believed them. 

I grant that in the strict construction of terms and propo- 
sitions, by the light of a more exact and consistent philosophy, 
the ancient theology may seem to some minds to be a compact 
and pitiless system of fatalism, in its finished structure, its 
dovetailed definitions and its inexorable conclusions. I grant 
that, unillumined by faith in a morally perfect God, any severely 
reasoned system that begins with God’s purposes and power 
must necessarily cast long and gloomy shadows over human life 
and darker stil! over the life that is beyond. But it is no more 
than just to remember that to the mind of the New Englander 
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of other generations this logical structure was projected against 
the background of an unshaken confidence in the living and 
loving God, and that from this glowing presence the radiance 
was so bright and penetrating as to turn what would otherwise 
have been a dark and dismal tomb into a temple filled with the 
divine glory. 

They who would exchange what they call the cruel fatalism 
of the Christian theology for the utterly inhuman evolutionism 
of the Agnostic system, literally know not what they affirm in 
more senses than they profess. If in order to keep up with 
the fashion of the times, I must profess myself a believer in 
Evolutionism of some sort, I am free to confess that I prefer to 
accept the Evolutionism of a purpose which is impelled by 
God’s personal goodness and guided by His personal intelli- 
gence than the Evolutionism which springs out of Chaos and 
ends in Old Night. 

It should never be forgotten that the New England preachers 
have not been accustomed to hold their theology as a tradi- 
tional form, but have been taught to revise and defend it, un- 
der any new light which might break forth from God’s Holy 
Word without, or any new light which might spring up from 
the conscience within. If they have been in any sense tradi- 
tional theologians their traditions have all been in the direction 
of free and independent thinking. The great preachers and 
theologians of New England have used the pulpit to demon- 
strate and enforce Christian truth by fresh inquiries concerning 
human duty and human sinfulness in the light of the human 
conscience. The meeting house of New England has been 
characteristically a place where the conscience has been ap- 
pealed to, to own that God is just, and man is sinful and 
therefore needs the pardon and help which Christ alone can 
bring. 

If to their ethical reasonings and spiritual utterances there 
often were superadded theological theories which are now 
abandoned, and interpretations of the Scriptures which have 
since been outgrown, though these might obscure they could 
not hide, though they might overgrow they could not strangle 
those exhibitions of the living God on the one hand and those 
searching rules and tests of the Christian life on the other, 
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which have made the New England pulpit a place of uncom- 
puted moral power, and the New England meeting house a liv- 
ing spring of living truths in Christian theology. 

But whatever may be thought of the theology of the ser- 








































rwise 
bh the mons which were preached in the New England meeting houses 
it will not be questioned that they educated the people, and for 
plism the first century were their most efficient instructors. The 
nism schools were irregular and insufficient. There were no news- 
m in papers, or next to none. The books were few and chiefly 
with books of devotion and controversy. Physical science was 
er in almost unknown. There were scarcely any lawyers, and medi- 
er to cine as a profession was scantily and feebly represented. The 
by minister was the oracle upon almost every subject. He was 
telli- generally a man of classical education, a good Latin scholar, 
5 and tolerable in Greek and Hebrew, with a fair knowledge of 
geometry and algebra, and some acquaintance with physics and 
chers astronomy. But he studied the Bible, and his theology and 
tradi- ethics involved reflection on those themes which never grow 
, un- old, of man’s duty and destiny, of God and His kingdom. 
Holy The preaching earnestly and affectionately applied these truths 
from for the guidance of the life in those duties which are acknowl}- 
radi- edged by all men to be binding, and to those aspirations and 
ction charities which are always as bright and sweet as the sunlight. 
and The sermon and catechism implied earnest thinking on the 
mon- part of adults and some training in letters on the part of chil- 
rning dren. There was nothing the New England minister so much 
iman deplored as ignorance and barbarism in his flock. He never 
been discouraged study or the use of books, or the foundation of 
| ap- schools and colleges. He was foremost in the foundation of 
and libraries, many of which are nearly a century old, and in stim- 
> caD ulating culture of every description. For all these reasons 
every meeting house was of necessity a centre of culture, a 
there school of good manners, a training place for decorum, an en- 
now foreement of order, in the name of the living God and in the 
have interests of the kingdom of Christ. 
ould The worship might perhaps seem rude to us, and the ser- 
ingle mons unfinished and uncouth, and the culture and education 
hose from both to have been of a negative value. We should re- 
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ghostly counsel, and the poetry of doubtful inspiration, that the 
first preachers of New England were two generations and more 
earlier than Locke, three before Addison, and five before John- 
son. We should not forget that Milton and Sir Henry Vane, 
their contemporaries, were in prose diction often pedantic and 
unfinished, though usually eloquent and strong. Of one thing 
we may be assured, that had it not been for the meeting house 
and the ministry of its first century, New England would have 
sunk into barbarism, and neither schoolmaster nor school would 
have flourished in New England, and if not there, surely no- 
where in this land. 

We ought not to forget that very early, under the inspiration 
of the ministry and under the very shadow of the meeting 
house, school houses were erected for all the children of the 
parish and the town, and that like the gospel, education was 
enforced upon all the children, and all the parents were taxed 
to pay for it; and the neglect of such advantages was de- 
nounced from the pulpit as a sin against the commonwealth 
and against God. As the fruit of this religious inspiration and 
religious sanction in New England the public school system 
has taken its strong hold of the people of this country. The 
great number of select schools or academies which have from 
time to time come into being, some of which have become per- 
manent and endowed, and some transformed into colleges and 
seminaries, is explained by the constant inculcation by the min- 
ister of the Christian duty of sustaining the higher education. 
The founders of all of the New England colleges have been 
conspicuously clergymen, and in hundreds of New England 
meeting houses have been heard the admonitions and teachings 
which have sent millions of dollars into the treasuries of our 
higher seminaries of Christian learning. From the earliest 
days till now the minister was usually one of the authorized 
school visitors in the smaller towns, and not a few clergymen 
still serve in this capacity. Nor should we forget those annual 
exhibitions of the schools of the town, which of necessity and 
of love were held in the meeting house, when the first classes 
of the smaller districts would vie with one another, and 
matches in reading, and spelling, and arithmetic, and grammar, 
were hallowed by the sanctuary and blessed by the minister, 
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while the entire community looked on with sympathizing 
favor. Not infrequently dramatic exhibitions have taken pos- 
session of the house of worship in the interests of the village 
academy, and many of the devices and arrangements of the 
theatre have been displayed in a Puritan meeting house, which 
in its earlier life had never been desecrated by a night meeting. 
When Sunday schools were first introduced, about sixty years 
ago, a few of the adherents of the old ways shook their heads 
in distrust, but very soon the great doors of the oldest meeting 
houses were thrown open for their heartiest welcome, till the 
Sunday school has now well nigh usurped the functions of the 
minister, or the minister has in some cases ceased to teach with 
that authority and earnestness which in the olden days he 
never failed to assert for his office and for himself. 

I ought not to omit the culture of sacred song as a most 
important accessory of public worship and incidentally a means 
of social and individual refinement. In the first generations of 
New England the poetry and singing were rude enough and very 
little of culture could come of either. Two or three uncouth 
versions of the Psalms were all the sacred melodies which the 
worshipers knew or used in public or private worship. And 
yet these are scarcely more unmelodious than the version of 
Rouse which has till very recently been chiefly relied upon in the 
Kirk of Scotland and in some of the many secessions from that 
body is still pertinaciously retained as the only suitable render- 
ing of the Royal Psalmist’s words. Some five or six tunes were 
all that were used by any congregation. The New Englander 
was too enterprising and liberal to linger in this barbaric 
twilight, and in this particular is indicated the striking con- 
trast between him and the typical Scotchman. LEarly in the last 
century the ‘“‘new way ” of singing was introduced, presumably 
by the new ‘version of Dr. Watts with the new tunes. The 
novelties which the new melodies demanded occasioned serious 
divisions among the people, and now and then some scandalous 
scenes in the meeting house, each man following his conscience 
after a very unedifying fashion. But in the end the new way 
prevailed—as it always must, provided the new represents the 
true. In some congregations the advocates of the old way 
were permitted to leave the assembly before the last singing in 
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the afternoon, which followed the new fashion. The commotion 
made by the departing malcontents as they tramped along 
the aisles and down the gallery stairs, was long remembered as 
an emphatic example of how vigorous can be the protests of 
an exasperated conscience. These controversies continued for 
nearly a half century, till finally Dr. Watts’ (the new way of 
singing), and separate choirs triumphed, and with these came 
in that cultivation of sacred music, which for nearly a century 
at least has made the New England meeting house so efficient 
an incitement to the musical culture and incidentally to the 
refinement of the community. In connection with formal 
choirs, singing schools became general. In the natural course 
of human degeneracy, the zeal of the members of the choir 
would decline and with it their skill would abate. A new 
generation of singers would also have appeared full of promise 
and hope, at least in the judgment of their partial friends, 
Some promising leader and teacher was always ready to present 
himself, native or from a neighboring parish, with favorable 
recommendations of his skill and success, and the entire com- 
munity would be engrossed for a winter with the excitement 
attending a new singing school under a new teacher. The 
excitement attendant upon the singing meetings was manifold, 
social and otherwise, and at the conclusion of the term a sacred 
concert would be required and the installation of the new sing- 
ers in their places in the gallery. Those were memorable days, 
when a long line of singers stood around the gallery front, 
headed in the center opposite the pulpit by old ladies and gen- 
tlemen and terminating at either end with children in their teens. 
At first, but long ago, the pitch-pipe and tuning fork were the 
only instruments allowed, and these simply because they were 
necessary. Every other was ruled out by the pointed declara- 
tion of the prophet, “I will not hear the melody of thy viols.” 
But somehow a larger viol of greater dignity and sonorousness 
of sound, got in under another name, till at last an entire 
orchestra was established in the meeting house in spite of the 
suggestions of a similarity with the idolatrous concert of the 
“ cornet, flute, dulcimer, sackbut, psaltry.” The singing school, 
moreover, was often a convenient place for flirtation and some- 
times the occasion of parish discord and strife. The musical 
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tastes of the choir did not always harmonize the tempers nor 
even the voices of its members. And yet study and the prac- 
tice of sacred music with reference to its effective and appropri- 
ate rendering in public worship, has been from one generation to 
another a most effective means of culture to thousands of indi- 
viduals and families. Hundreds and thousands owe to the sing- 
ing school and meeting house choir the beginning of their musi- 
eal culture, and the discovery and development of what has been 
the solace of their lives. The singing schools and Sunday 
choirs of New England are in many respects distinctive and 
should never be omitted in our recollections and estimates of the 
New England place of worship. Some years ago I happened to 
attend Sunday worship at the Rydal Chapel in Westmoreland, 
when the widow of the poet Wordsworth was present, and the 
family of the eminent Dr. Arnold. The chapel was filled with 
an attentive and devout congregation, mostly plain dales- 
men and mechanics. Everything was decorous and edifying 
except the singing. This was led by the clerk, and the rat- 
tling performance of these thick-headed, thick-voiced dalesmen, 
might fitly be compared to the jangling of sleigh bells, “ quite 
out of tune.” I could not but contrast the performance with 
any, even the most unsatisfactory, which might be heard in 
any New England meeting house. 

Probably there is no particular in which the contrast is 
more striking between the peasantry of Old England and the 
yeomanry of New England, than the singing of the country 
churches. Perhaps there is no single feature by which the 
New Englander in the country is more distinguished than by the 
self-reliance and aspiration which leads him to confront any 
exigency and to address himself to any enterprise, whether this 
involves his personal fitness for any activity of life, or his con- 
fidence of success. The universality of the taste for music, the 
attention paid to singing, the diffusion of musical instruments 
among the homes of New Englanders and the New England 
emigration is to be ascribed almost entirely to the New Eng- 
land choir and the New England meeting house. 

In these inquiries respecting the agencies which have gov- 
erned the New England character, we must remember that this 
character was not the product of a single generation under 
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circumstances which are noticeable at the present time—but 
that it has been the growth of many generations and under 
circumstances which are very unlike those which now have 
influence. I have spoken of the positive village life of New 
England and the compact organization by which its families 
were formerly united together by religious and social bonds. 
Those influences which now exist were greatly intensified, in 
the earlier as compared with the present times. Few of us can 
adequately conceive of the seclusion of the great majority of 
the New England villages two generations ago. Even those 
which were on the great roads and rivers or harbors were shut 
up to themselves and their own resources. They were singu- 
larly “self-dependent and self-sufficing.”’ They were in an 
unusual degree “self-contained,” to use an expression applied 
by the Scotch to a dwelling, which from basement to roof-tree 
is a single tenement, as contrasted with any variety of tenement 
or apartment houses. A community which is shut up to its own 
inhabitants and rarely sees any other, which has few books, 
few letters, few newspapers, if it has any energy and power to 
be roused, will make the most of what it has within itself. 
Especially will this be true if it has the rude vigor of youth 
and hope and enterprise. In such a community every strong- 
minded man, every strong-hearted woman, every noticeable 
event, every sudden death, every lingering sickness, every 
public excitement, every striking piece of news, every sermon 
or public discourse, every visit of a stranger will make its 
definite and abiding impression. If the community be large 
enough and sympathizing enough it will move strongly and 
unitedly in response to any local excitement. 

All these conditions of intense and marked individuality 
were fulfilled in the New England communities, and as every- 
thing in their faith was referred to the plan, and purpose, and 
kingdom of God, as these were expounded in the meeting 
house, it is not surprising that the meeting house and the 
weekly worship, and the minister, and the church left its im- 
press upon every man, woman, and child. In this solemn 
place the members of an entire community knowing one an- 
other’s history, and position, and reputation, assembled every 
Lord's day for their common worship. They were no stupid 
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boors, no thick-headed peasants, but all men of marked indi- 
viduality, with opinions and prejudices, an originality and a 
humor of their own. Many, not to say the most of them, 
were keen-witted, original, self-relying in their intellects, 
even if they were limited, and prejudiced, and obstinate. 
Every man of them had a character. Every man had made 
for himself his place in the little organism, and every man 
acted and reacted upon the other with more or less of quicken- 
ing energy. Even the daring unbeliever, of whom every 
community could show here and there one, or the habitual 
absentee from the sanctuary, whose house and fields were sup- 
posed to be accursed, each had his lesson to impart. Every 
man and woman and household became an element of life and 
energy in this seething commonwealth, in which every element 
was charged with an intense and individual vitality. 

I shall never forget an evening walk which many years ago 
I-took in a country parish, in a beautiful district in England, 
with its devoted and accomplished rector, since exalted to a 
higher ecclesiastical position. As we walked up and down the 
hedge rows, he explained to me somewhat of the individual 
and social life of his people. We met in our stroll and bowed 
to the lord of the manor, who a few years before had erected a 
beautiful Gothic church at his own expense in the old church- 
yard, in which grew one conspicuously sturdy Y ew tree, reported 
to be more than 800 years old. The community consisted of 
less than a score of farmers, a few mechanics, with a mass cf 
laborers who dwelt in cottages, and sent their children to the 
parish school till the age of ten or twelve, when they were sum- 
moned to the fields. The country itself was, in beauty and 
fertility, not unlike that to which I had been accustomed from 
my childhood. Parish churches and well provided rectories 
stood conveniently near, and there was no want of religious or 
intellectual appliances on the part of zealous and faithful in- 
cumbents. But after my friend had explained to me the intel- 
lectual torpor of the laboring population, the wretched arrange- 
ments of their homes, and the depressed social condition to 
which they were doomed, he remarked in conclusion that to the 
clergyman in a strictly rural parish, it seemed almost hopeless 
to attempt to elevate the men who tilled the soil with their 
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own hands. As he talked on, the landscape which had seemed 
so much like a New England scene, seemed so no longer, for 
the reason that it had lost the stimulating and quickening atmo- 
sphere which has made every New England hamlet and village 
such an educator to its sensitive population, and quickened the 
lowest stratum of its population into an intensely active and 
individualized intellectual and moral life. 

Scant justice has been rendered to the intellectual and _ busi- 
ness activity, to the far-reaching enterprise and the domestic 
inventiveness of many of the best New England villages, after 
they had fairly emerged from the barbarous age of struggle 
with nature, and the military age of battle with the Indians 
and the French, and the maturing age of separation from 
England. In some of these villages in the old time of their 
isolation and consequent internal self-reliance and enterprise 
almost every one of the trades was represented by some con- 
spicuous workman, whose work was honestly and honorably 
done, and whose name was a pledge of its fidelity and trust- 
worthiness. Now and then a single merchant in an inland 
village has made himself conspicuous by a successful business 
adventure in the West or East India trade. From not a few 
New England towns before the Great West or even Western 
New York was heard of, regular outfits were sent forth to the 
fabulous South, which allured many a -promising young man 
to its profitable traffic and opened the way to large fortunes. 
When Vermont, New York, and Northern Ohio displayed in 
the eyes of New England the tempting promises which have be- 
come such splendid realizations, there were found in the most se- 
cluded New England villages hundreds and thousands of youth 
who were intelligent enough to appreciate their significance. 
When subsequently the prairie States and still later the mining 
territories repeated these promises, wherever there was the 
New England intelligence and the New England enterprise, 
whether in the New England at home or the emigrant New 
England abroad, there was a ready and bold response. It has 
come to be a proverb to those who have studied into this New 
England life, that the more remote and lonely is the hamlet at 
home, the more widely has its stock been expanded abroad, 
first through the counties of Litchfield and Berkshire, then 
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through the settlements of Vermont and Western New York, 
then into Northern and Central Ohio, then into Michigan, 
then into Iowa and Minnesota, and still onward through 
Dakota, Montana, and Oregon. But wherever it goes, it carries 
with itself, the self-reliance, the mother wit, the helping hand, 
the sympathizing heart, the quickened conscience, the fear of 
God which the meeting house wrought into the original life 
of the little village; which has sent forth the threads of this 
mysterious life all over the continent and even across the seas. 

But nothing more forcibly illustrates the excellent quality 
of this old village life than the development of the villages 
into the large and wealthy manufacturing towns and cities of 
New England itself. Scores of such towns and cities might be 
named which once yielded scanty returns from the hard hill- 
sides and scanty valleys, but are now abundant in the profits of 
active invention and the accumulation of capital, all developed 
and gathered from within themselves, the growth and accumu- 
lation of which are to be distinctly traced to the individual 
genias or enterprise of some farmer's son—whom the school 
and the meeting house and the village life first stimulated and 
trained to his self-reliant enterprise and his indomitable public 
spirit. 

In no one particular, however, has the ardent and self-relying 
enterprise of the New England village been more conspicu- 
ously exemplified than in its zea! for Christian missions and 
moral reforms. It was with a son of a clergyman of one of the 
most secluded country parishes in Connecticut that the dream 
of personal devotion to this service hardened into an uncon- 
querable purpose, out of which proceeded the first and fore- 
most organization for Foreign Missions of this country. The 
organization of this society was completed in another village. No 
sooner was it perfected than the intelligence ran through every 
New England township, high on the hill-tops and low in the val- 
leys, and everywhere found or awakened a response of ardent 
faith and hope. From almost every one of these communities 
have proceeded bold pioneers, patient translators, skillful diplo- 
mats, and self-denying martyrs, who have proved themselves 
equal to every exigency in the kingdom of God which required 
tact or perseverance or zeal. In the diffusion of missionary 
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intelligence and the excitement of missionary zeal, by its pub- 
lic addresses and its abundant prayers, the meeting house has 
been a constant inspiration. Many a time within its walls has 
been heard the voice of the Lord saying, ‘ Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us,” and many times the answer, “ Here am 
I, Lord, send me.” It has done scarcely less in arousing men to 
needed reforms at home in respect of individual and social vice 
and in instructing and stimulating their consciences to with- 
stand the paralysis of godless Unbelief or the rotting plague of 
Intemperance and Lust. Plain as their exterior has often been, 
uncouth and repulsive as their interior has usually seemed, it 
should never be forgotten that in every one of them a Prophet 
has continually spoken in the name of God, with more or less 
earnestness and fidelity, and that bis words have been words 
of life and power to a responsive community—educating the 
public conscience by earnest truth and opening the way for 
access to the divine presence by ardent prayers. 

The meeting house has fulfilled other functions than those 
directly and indirectly religious and intellectual. It has been 
also the political home of the community. For many genera- 
tions the town meeting was held within its capacious enclosure. 
That a political meeting should be held in a house devoted to 
public worship now seems a grave offence to the conscience of 
some people of culture, and at all events a grave and rustic 
indecorum which is worse than a sin. The New Englander 
of the old time could think no such thing, for to him at first 
the church and the organized town consisted of the same per- 
sons. Subsequently also the doctrine was distinctly held that 
the town existed and should be controlled for the good of the 
church. From this point of view it was impossible to see any 
incompatibility between a town meeting and a meeting house. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose that this is a New Eng- 
land notion, and that no other people are guilty of sacrilege in 
this particular. So soon as houses of worship were erected for 
Episcopalians, special pains were taken to claim for them a spe- 
cial sacredness. The story is told of a company of boys who 
found themselves in the gallery of a new Episcopal church, sev- 
eral of whom were somewhat boisterous and irreverent, when 
one of them remonstrated with angry reproof: ‘J say, boys, I'd 
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have you to know that this is nota Presbyterian meeting house.” 
The notion which was formerly rather industriously diffused, 
that political and secular meetings are never held in the houses 
of worship belonging to the Church of England, does not hap- 
pen to be correct. The author of John Halifax writes as fol- 
lows: ‘The poll was to be held in the church,” i. e., fora par- 
liamentary election—a not uncommon usage in county bor- 
oughs.” Not very long since a message came from Boston in 
Lincolnshire to Boston in Massachusetts, that the same was 
true of St. Botolph’ s church in the mother city in England. 

But whether or not the town meeting might properly be held 
in the meeting house, there can be no doubt that it was held 
there in fact for many generations, and that it did good service 
for the church and for the world. We all know what De Toc- 
queville has written of the New England town meeting and its 
relation to our political system and the growth of our institu- 
tions. What the sagacious Mr. E. A. Freeman desired most of 
all to witness during his recent visit to this country, and failed 
to see, to his great regret, was one of these meetings. Boston 
did not become a city til] 1822, and it was in its town meetings 
that the fiery eloquence and the determined will of Samuel 
Adams inspired his fellow citizens to the decisive measures 
which secured the independence of this nation. The author 
of McFingal has depicted the humorous aspect of one of these 
meetings, as follows: 


And now the town was summoned, greeting, 
To grand parading of town meeting, 
A show, that strangers might appall, 


As Rome’s grave senate did the Gaul. 
* * * * 


High o’er the rout, on pulpit stairs, 
Like den of thieves in a of oe 
* * 

Stood forth the pink and i 
His staff, like Merc’ry’s wand of yore. 
bk * * * 
Above and near the Hermetic staff 
The moderator’s upper half, 

In grandeur o’er the cushion bowed, 
Like Sol half-seen behind a cloud. 
Beneath stood voters of all colors, 
Whigs, tories, orators and brawlers. 


23 
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Upon its graver side it should be remembered that in the bet- 
ter days the town and other political meetings were opened 
with prayer, and not unfrequently the freemen of the town 
were treated toasermon. I have before me printed copies of 
two sermons delivered in the same meeting house before the 
freemen of one town—the one in 1774 on the sin of the slave 
trade as allowed by the State of Connecticut, and the other in 
1818 on the solemnity and obligation of the freeman’s oath, 
which was then exacted of all voters in the commonwealth. 
Nor did the minister confine his political discourses to the 
town or freemen’s meeting. We have already noticed what fear- 
ful fulminations were heard on Fast days in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut upon the shortcomings of the Jeffersonian party, 
and the impending dangers to the country, and if on Thanks- 
giving day a more hopeful and roseate view, as was becoming, 
was taken of the situation of the country, the sweet was usually 
tempered by a subacid for the French party. Here and therea 
bolder spirit did not hesitate to carry politics into the pulpit in 
his regular ministrations, but these exceptions were few. The 
New England clergymen were usually gentlemen, and observed 
the rules of a somewhat punctilious decoram. I need not 
repeat what is familiar to all, that the town meeting of New 
England is the one institution of all others that has been 
efficient in maintaining on the part of all the voting members 
of the commonwealth a sense of their duty to watch the offi- 
cials who are called to public trusts, and on the part of the 
officials of their duty of rendering an account of their doings 
to those who intrust them with office. Every citizen is con- 
cerned to know how his money is spent for bridges and roads, 
for schools and the poor, and it is desirable that he should be 
able to ask for any explanation from the official whom he elects 
to discharge these trusts. The New Englander has been able 
to do this from the beginning, and the training of the town 
meeting has made many a man to be, in the best sense of the 
term, a statesman. Political fidelity signifies honesty in the 
discharge of public trusts, and honesty supposes that the 
trustee understands the business which he undertakes, and can 
to some extent explain it to others. The New England meet- 
ing house has had ample opportunities to inculcate the doctrine 
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that there is but one kind of honesty known to man, and that its 
lessons are the same for political as for ordinary duties. The 
meeting house, so far as we know, has never been the worse 
for the town meetings which have been held in it, and the town 
meetings have certainly been the better for the meeting houses 
in which they have been held. The New England pulpit may 
have been at times mistaken in its utterances in respect to pub- 
lic duty, but never in respect to the truth that political actions 
and interests should be subject to the law and kingdom of 
God. 

There have been times, and these not infrequent, when it 
was most befitting that the town meeting should be held in the 
place of public worship. From those earliest days, when the few 
Connecticut and the Massachusetts towns were summoned to 
send their strength into the field against the Pequots, to the days 
when hundreds of towns from the same commonwealths were 
summoned to send their tens of thousands to assert and defend 
the authority of the nation, the occasions have been many when 
the town meeting held in the house of God has been as serious 
and solemn as if God had spoken in it with an audible voice. 
The best soldiers in all these wars have been the men who first 
looked their fellow citizens in the face and read therein, as it 
were, the message from God that they were called to go into 
the field. In every one of these great crises the troops have 
gathered within the meeting house and upon the meeting house 
green to invoke the blessing of Heaven. The most cheering 
thought to many in the field, the hospital, and the prison house 
has been the thought that every Sunday they were remembered 
in the public prayers of the congregation. In the war of our 
independence, the last news from the camp was the theme of 
anxious discussion between the Sunday services, and during 
our latest war the services themselves were sanctified by prayer 
and praises for the life of the nation. This was no less true, 
when in colonial times the strength and beauty of the New 
England villages were sent to Lake George and Louisburg to 
battle and die for what was thought in very deed to be the 
redemption of this continent for the true gospel. When the 
first meeting house was built there were seats assigned in it for 
soldiers who went armed to the house of God, and it will be a 
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long time, we trast, before it shall cease to be ready to bless 
them, in the cause of good government at home or against any 
invading foe from abroad. 

The only titles of honor which we read on the earlier tomb- 
stones are military titles from Colonel down to Corporal, with 
the exception of Reverend and Deacon. These military titles 
were then no empty symbols, but signified the daring and ex- 
posures of a soldier’s life. Three series of wars called for the 
elite of old and young to the front and the battle field, and in 
some cases, more than decimated the able-bodied among the 
population. In all these wars the blessing hand of God was 
seen in the establishment and progress of His kingdom of 
Christian freedom, of independent nationality, and the rights of 
the oppressed. 

The military spirit did not always die out with the return of 
peace. It was upon the meeting house green that the appointed 
trainings and reviews were held, and upon the meeting house 
steps thatthe pastor implored the blessing of God upon the train 
bands of the village and township. We may not forget the 
half-yearly sports at ball and quoits, to say nothing of the 
wrestling matches which were observed under the shadow of 
the sacred edifice on the weeks of the spring Election and of 
the autumnal Thanksgiving, when the old men vied with 
young in earnest yet good-natured strife, and the whole town- 
ship was moved with active sympathy. 

Now and then, but rarely, a wedding would be solemnized 
in the meeting house. Less rarely a funeral, when some grave 
and eminent pillar in the church or the town, or the pastor 
mourned by his flock and his fellow elders, or some youth cut 
down by an illness that moved for weeks his associates in tear- 
ful sympathy, or called out of life in a moment by fatal acci- 
dent. On all such occasions the meeting house would be 
crowded to the utmost, illustrating the power of a common 
sympathy to move an entire community. When some mother 
in Israel has been taken away, a lonely widow, but with a 
heart large enough to respond to the joys and sorrows of 
the whole village, or some bedridden invalid whose suffering 
patience for a score of years has been a constant sermon of 
patience, the Sunday sermon that followed the burial has left 
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impressions and kindled aspirations which have made the town 
better for the year following, and made the gospel of patient 
endurance and Christian hopes a living reality for all the life 
time of many who listened with their hearts softened by per- 
sonal sympathy. 

In these rambling sketches I have presumed upon the recol- 
lection of many of my readers of the incidents of their early 
New England life. They will all agree with me that many of 
the most distinct and lasting are those which gather about the 
meeting house. It is possible that for many the old homestead 
has been sold or passed into the hands of strangers or dis- 
placed by a modern dwelling. Such will understand what I 
mean when I say that the Old Meeting House, if it remains, is 
to them more homelike than any other edifice in the town. As 
we take our seat there of a Sunday, or enter its apparently 
empty inclosure on a week-day, it is at once peopled with 
what was once an entire generation, and as our eye passes from 
pew to pew, they are filled with the lusty and strong, the 
grave and matronly, the loving and beloved, the gay and con- 
fident, the gentle and blushing. These all live again to our 
memory. Some live still on the earth, scattered hither and 
thither. Others live a higher life in the house of God not 
made with hands. But in our phantasy they never cease to 
live in the old meeting house on the earth. 

As we visit the old village or township we shall be told per- 
haps that the old meeting house does not hold the same place 
in the respect of the community which it once did, that ad- 
vanced thinkers such as formerly kept their denials and sneers 
to themselves, openly proclaim their contempt for the worship 
of what they call an unknown God, and boldly act it out, by 
ostentatious neglect of the Sunday worship, or that those 
who still hold fast their allegiance to the ways of their fathers, 
have relaxed very much from the earnestness and fervor of 
former times. What is practically most serious of all the 
signs of evil, is that by the removal of the population, the 
emigration to the manufacturing centres, to the large cities and 
the inviting and endless West, the old congregations are greatly 
diminished, the resources of many once thriving parishes are 
weakened, and as a consequence the old meeting houses are 
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more or less neglected at a time when the culture of the times 
requires that they should be made more neat and attractive. 

In many towns the old meeting house has survived its best 
usefulness and a better one should take its place. It is gratify- 
ing to know that there is scarcely a parish in New England, 
however scanty in population or resources, that cannot count 
among its sons, more than one, sometimes more than a score, 
who is well able to supply all its reasonable needs, and who if 
he should bethink himself of what the old meeting house has 
been to a former generation and of what by his aid it may be- 
come to another, would deem it an act of filial piety to replace 
the old meeting house by one that is new. No monument to 
one’s name can be so noble as that provided by the repair or 
erection of a place of worship in our early home. No service 
that can be attended with such grateful recollections as that 
which may be rendered to the town or the village of our birth 
and youth. No epitaph more touching than this can be in- 
scribed over the portals of a house of prayer in connection 
with one’s name, “for he loveth our nation and hath built us a 


synagogue.” 
POSTSCRIPT. 


The writer makes no secret of the fact, that he gives these informal 
remarks to the public, with the hope that he may turn the attention of 
some readers of New England descent to the opportunity of rendering 
an appropriate service by rebuilding or repairing its many houses of 
worship in a manner which becomes their past usefulness and their 
permanent importance. It is most grateful to know that as yet nota 
single one of the many Congregational churches of Connecticut has be- 
come extinct which might be said to represent any one of its original 
parishes. Some of them by reason of the drain by emigration and the 
shifting of its population to more favored centers of activity, find it diffi- 
cult to keep their houses of worship in a condition which is befitting 
their significance and is necessary for edifying and decorous worship. 
In some instances a wealthy New Englander has built a house of wor- 
ship for his native town ; in many cases liberal contributions have been 
made for the rebuilding or repair of church, chapel, or parsonage. Any 
contribution which provides for the comfort or beauty of public worship 
or which assures the prosperity of one of these old churches, can scarcely 
be amiss. In many cases such gifts will not only bring new life and 
hope to the families that watch by the old homesteads and worship at 
the ancient altars, but will bring blessing and honor to the names and 
memory of those who in this way honor their Fathers’ God. 
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Articte III.—THE “DR. GRIMSHAWE” MSS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made last fall of a new romance by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Opening chapters of the “ Doliiver 
Romance” were printed in the Adlantic Monthly some time after 
the author's death. Another “scene” and “fragment” of this 
unfinished romance, described as “ hitherto unpublished,” ap- 
pear in James R. Osgood & Co’s edition of his works issued 
in 1880. But when “Septimius Felton” was given to the 
public in 1872 it was understood to be the last of this 
writer’s posthumous stories. In the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1872, is an article by his son-in-law, George P. 
Lathrop, entitled ‘“‘The History of Hawthorne’s Last Ro- 
mance,” in which the “ Dolliver Romance” is alluded to as a 
sort of sequel to “Septimius Felton,” and the latter book is 
reviewed in detail as being the last which Hawthorne lived to 
bring anywhere near completion. The recent announcement, 
therefore, of the publishers was not ‘eft unchallenged. The 
critics called upon Mr. Julian Hawthorne, under whose 
auspices the book was advertised to appear, for a history of 
the MSS. Happily some ungracious suggestions concerning 
their paternity were effectively silenced. Testimony was ob- 
tained from Mrs. Lathrop, who was acquainted with the manu- 
scripts left by her father, that a work corresponding in 
description to the one advertised had been examined soon 
after his death. Afterwards a very rich and unexpected fund 
of materials used by Nathaniel Hawthorne in preparation for 
this story, entitled ‘“ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” were published 
simultaneously by Mr. Julian Hawthorne and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lathrop. These auxiliary documents, as so far given to the 
public, consist of three articles of about fifteen pages each, 
published in the December number of the Adlantic Monthly for 
1882, and the two succeeding numbers, under the title of “ The 
Ancestral Footstep;” and a rather shorter article, printed in 
the current January number of the Century magazine, under 
the head of “A Look into Hawthorne’s Workshop.” An 
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acquaintance with these documents is essential to an intelligent 
reading of ‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” and a thorough compre- 
hension of their contents throws a flood of light across many 
dark places in a study of the author's mental peculiarities and 
his habits of work. 

From a reading of these papers and from certain passages 
in the “ English Note Books” it appears that as early as 1855 
Hawthorne was pondering in his mind the motives for a 
romance, part of whose scenes should be laid in England. The 
preface to “The Marble Faun” explains why his inclinations 
leaned so strongly to the old world. ‘No author, without 
a trial,’ he wrote, “can conceive of the difficulty of writing 
a romance about a country where there is no shadow, no an- 
tiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor 
anything but a common-place prosperity, in broad and simple 
daylight, as is happily the case with my dear native land. Ro- 
mance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-flowers need ruin 
to make them grow.” April 5th, 1855, Mr. Hawthorne visited 
Bolton le Moors, Lancashire, in quest of this information 
and set down his first account of the Smithell’s Hall, or 
Bloody Footstep, legend, which is subsequently so fully used 
in “Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret.’ It took a strong hold upon his 
fancy, for he confidently alludes to the legend as a good one, 
worthy of elaboration. And the first reference made by the 
author that he seriously contemplated or had begun such a 
work is found as early as April 12, 1855, in the “ English Note 
Books.” “In my romance the original emigrant to America 
may have carried away with him the family secret, whereby it 
was in his power, had he so chosen, to have brought about the 
ruin of the family. This secret he transmitted to his Ameri- 
can progeny, by whom it is inherited throughout all the inter- 
vening generations. At last the hero of the romance comes to 
England and finds that by means of this secret he still has it 
in his power to procure the downfall of the family. It would 
be something similar to the story of Meleager who depended 
on the fire brand that his mother had snatched from the 
flames.” This certainly is the germ of “Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret.” During the intervening three years in which it lay 
fallow Hawthorne had left the Liverpool consulate and taken 
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up his residence in Rome. The idea was finally developed 
with extraordinary fluency in the form of a journal of almost 
daily and rapid work, between April and June, 1858. One of 
the authorities in whose keeping this manuscript remained for 
several years, says not a single correction occurs throughout 
its entire length—quite a feat for any writer of manuscript 
which makes nearly fifty pages of printed matter, and espe- 
cially noticeable in the case of Hawthorne, who bears the 
reputation, on the authority of his wife, of usually having 
measured his words with the utmost nicety. This sketch is 
the one just printed in the Atlantic Monthly under the title of 
“The Ancestral Footstep,” and which was put into print by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop—immediately it may be borne in mind 
on Julian Hawthorne’s announcement of the publication of a 
new novel by his father. Mr. Lathrop says of this sketch, in 
his rather cursory prefatory note, “it possesses a freshness and 
spontaneity recalling the peculiar fascination of those chalk or 
pencil outlines with which great masters in the graphic art 
have been wont to arrest their fleeting glimpses of a com- 
position still unwrought.” 

But there are grave objections to accepting this quite 
unstinted praise. It is much more truthfully a “romance 
in embryo,” to quote another of the same writer’s phrases. 
All of its characters are dimly drawn; they are blurred in 
places; so much so that they occasionally lose their identity 
altogether and reappear under changed names and condi- 
tions. The unsuspecting reader is led into many a cul de 
sac, from which he is left to extricate himself as best he 
can. Much of the perspective is rather ludicrously astray, 
details sometimes being magnified to a wearisome length, and 
at other times critical points in the story being slurred over or 
condensed into a few lines. Even the conversations are tedi- 
ously dull and extended, and lack altogether that conciseness, 
vigor, and felicity of expression characteristic of the author's 
average work in this department. Notwithstanding the proba- 
bility that Hawthorne had spent a very considerable time in 
maturing the plot before he put pen to paper, this sketch 
makes slow progress and finally degenerates into a sort of 
soliloquy in which the writer strives to clear his mind of un- 
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certainties which haunt him. Its sole substantial merit is the 
pure and charming diction, synonymous with the author, 
and which we now know, from this otherwise uncouth sketch, 
he used as unconsciously as the bird sings. All this is 
mentioned not in ceusure of Mr. Hawthorne for having writ- 
ten this sketch, which was not intended for publication and 
which he could not possibly foresee would be published, but 
to protest against the apparent attempt to bolster up before the 
public this composition, with expressions of admiration, as if it 
really was a fair specimen of that faithful art by which, as well 
as by genius, their author won fame from obscurity. Circum- 
stances may have warranted the publication of “The Ancestral 
Footstep,” but judged by their intrinsic merit these pages 
had far better never have seen the light. As if to confirm the 
conclusion that Hawthorne regarded this sketch as wholly un- 
satisfactory, even for the modest purpose for which it was in- 
tended, he is found lamenting specifically at least once in this 
narrative that he has not yet been able to write one scene in the 
true vein; “that done,” he adds, “all the rest of the romance 
would readily arrange itself around that nucleus.” 

The remaining manuscripts, however,—those published in the 
Century magazine—are of a very different character and value. 
We have here, in the space of only ten magazine pages, a re- 
markable revelation of the author’s mind. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a precisely similar case anywhere in literature. 
Doubtless such preliminary sketches are often made by consci- 
entious writers, but they are as invariably destroyed as soon as 
the book is printed. It is only posthumously that such a 
sketch has any chance of finding its way to the public. For 
these pages refute at a glance the suggestion that they had 
been written by the author with the contingency of publica- 
tion in mind. Still farther are they removed from that some- 
times interesting, but always unreliable, class of books bearing 
on their surface marks of apparent unconsciousness or care- 
lessness, but which have in reality been adjusted with the most 
artistic nicety to await the literary post-mortem. As the editor 
of the Century says of this sketch: ‘It is as if the modern 
process of instantaneous photography had been at that time 
fully perfected and brought to bear upon the very brain of the 
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great romancer while it was in its most rapid, and at times even 
most furious action. It is a record of everything that was 
passing through his mind at the instant—of deepest thoughts, 
of thoughts most trivial and superficial. His most serious and 
his lightest moods are chronicled with the same exact fidelity.” 
If this praise is justly bestowed, it is the more to be regretted 
that the editor of the Century did not, instead of printing half, 
print the whole of this sketch, as seems to have been at his 
option. Such regret is deepened by Mr. Lathrop’s statement 
in the preface to the Aélantic sketch before alluded to, that, so 
far as he is aware, this and the Century sketch are “the only 
fragments of imaginative composition by Mr. Hawthorne bith- 
erto unpublished.” The most striking characteristic of the 
latter manuscript is, then, its utter informality. The author is 
really talking to himself—musing, questioning, chiding and, 
occasionally, we venture to add, losing his temper. ‘“ How ?— 
why ?—what sense?” “Hold on to this!” “Here I come to 
a stand-still.” “The life is not yet breathed into this plot after 
all my galvanic efforts.” “The Devil may know—I don’t.” 
“Try back again,” he adds with renewed courage and indomit- 
able perseverance, “take him at his death hour and work 
backward from that.” There is no attempt at sustained narra- 
tive—only this strange gallery of roughly handled char- 
acter studies, proving the profound earnestness and mar- 
velous resources of the artist. It would have been strange if 
Hawthorne had failed after such intense thought to reach defi- 
nite results. But in some instances the ordeal must have been 
painfully trying to him. In striving to establish the character 
of the “Lord of Braithwaite Hall,” who afterwards is found as 
a comparatively minor personage in “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” 
the author made no less than fifty distinct trials for a motive to 
build upon. Upon the genealogy of the family of the Bloody 
Footstep he bestows almost as much care of details as if he 
were a lawyer making good a title. As Mr. Lathrop has finely 
remarked in another connection: “It is no wonder that the 
author's creations should appear as real beings; if he could 
create a whole ancestry, as it were, for each person in prelimi- 
nary attempts after this manner, surely the veins of each would 
throb with actual inherited blood.” Such reverence as this for 
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the minutisz of his art excuses the pride which the son has ex- 
pressed at his father’s disregard of “the modern canons which 
debar writers from betraying towards their creations any 
warmer feeling than a cultured and critical indifference, and 
confine them to the dissection of the moral epidermis of 
shop-girls and hotel boarders.” This “meteoric shower” of 
new matter is not less valuable as illustrating the complexion 
of Hawthorne’s mind, than in showing that even the humblest 
of his characters and the most fantastic of his creations were 
alike evolved by a very human process, and that they became 
to him creatures of flesh and blood. 

We come next to an examination of the second point in the 
genesis of “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret ””—the history of the man- 
uscripts from which it was printed. The first allusion to them 
that I can find is made in Mr. Lathrop’s Article in the Adlan- 
tic Monthly for October, 1872. Before analyzing “The Dolli- 
ver Romance” and “Septimus Felton” he alludes incidentally 
to “a sketch found among the author’s papers, the date of 
which it is not possible to determine with precision, though 
both its matter and form indicate that it must have been writ- 
ten subsequently to the journal above mentioned” (now “ An- 
cestral Footstep”’). Such a clear resumé is then given of all 
of the leading features of the first part of the present “ Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret,” there can be no doubt that it and the 
sketch thus alluded to are one and the same thing. But here 
the coincidence ends abruptly. To quote Mr. Lathrop’s own 
words in dismissing this part of his subject, ‘‘The second part 
describes his” (the young heir's) ‘advent into England. He 
soon makes his way to the old hall; but just as his connection 
with it and its inmates begins the MS. terminates!” As 
Julian Hawthorne says in his preface to “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Se- 
cret,” “The story [as published] is complete as it stands; it ‘ 
has a beginning, a middle, and an end.” Mr. Lathrop must 
either have been mistaken, then, when he wrote “the skeéch ter- 
minates with the young heir’s advent into England ;” or the 
latter portion of “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” in which this young 
man’s adventures in England are explained with considerable 
detail, covering two hundred and four pages, must in some 
way have been added to the former part since Mr. Lathrop read 
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it. Mr. Lathrop is not the only person who had perused the 
manuscript of this sketch and judged it to be too incomplete 
for publication. He says in his prefatory note in the Atlantic 
Monthiy for December, 1882: “It was not originally intended 
by those who at the time had charge of Mr. Huwthorne’s pa- 
pers that either of these incomplete writings (“* Ancestral Foot- 
step” and “Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret”) should be laid before 
the public, because they manifestly had not been left by him 
in a form which he would have considered as warranting such 
a course.” If I may believe a newspaper article which I have 
before me, Mrs. Lathrop’s first impulse on Julian Hawthorne’s 
announcement of the publication of “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” 
was to protest against it in the columns of the Boston Adver- 
tiser, on the ground either that the state of the MS. did not 
warrant publication, or that circumstances rendered this unad- 
visable. Strangely enough, “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret” is dedi- 
cated ‘To Mr. and Mrs. George Parsons Lathrop.” The de- 
cipherment of the manuscript may account for this decided 
difference of opinion on the condition in which “Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret” was found. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne says, ‘the chirography is for the most 
part a compact mass of minute cramped hieroglyphics, hardly 
to be deciphered save by flashes of inspiration.” Mr. Lathrop 
said nothing of the difficulty of the handwriting, though it is 
in such marked contrast to that of the “ Ancestral Footstep,” 
which he read apparently about the same time. But it is 
indeed surprising, however much labor he had expended upon 
his correct interpretation of the first part of the manuscript, if 
he acquiesced in the withholding of the story simply from the 
additional labor required to read th» second half, if such 
existed. Hawthorne’s works are much more in demand now 
tban they have been at any time since his death. But even a 
decade ago a sequel to “Septimius Felton” would have had 
avery ready sale. Now, Julian Hawthorne, in his preface to 
“Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” says “internal evidence of various 
kinds goes to show that the second part was the first written ; 
or, in other words, that the present first part is a re-writing of 
an original first part, afterwards discarded, and of which the 
existing second part is the continuation.” ‘ The two parts over- 
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lap,” he adds, “and it shall be left to the ingenuity of critics to 
detect the precise point of junction.” All this goes to prove 
that the present second part of “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” may 
not in reality be such at all, but may more properly be classed 
with the preliminary drafts which, we have seen, Hawthorne made 
with such care for this story, and of which every indication 
leads us to suppose, the opening chapters of “ Dr. Grimshawe's 
Secret” (as printed), were the final and finished version. The 
vital point is of course the history of all the pages which now 
compose “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret ;” whether they were found 
together and have always been kept apart from other work on 
this subject; or whether they were identified as belonging to 
one another by similarity of penmanship, style of paper, num- 
bering of pages, etc. No very exact information has hitherto 
been given to the public on these points, Julian Hawthorne 
says the manuscript came into his possession, “in the ordinary 
course of events, about eight years ago.” He did not finish the 
perusal of it until he unpacked it in New York last summer, 
when he found it to be “practically complete.” Keningale 
Cook, a friend of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, writing to the London 
Atheneum of December 23, 1882, says that something over 
four or five years ago, Mr. Hawthorne lent to himself and his 
wife “‘ An MS. exceedingly unlike the form of his own unpub- 
lished stories. This was a gilt edge morocco volume contain- 
ing in his minutest and most careful handwriting a consider- 
able part of a story written by his father, which I recognize as 
the same story as is now before me in print. He had copied it 
from the original MS. with much difficulty and labor he told 
me, owing to the faintness of the ink in places, and the char- 
acter of the handwriting. I have the impression that it was 
owing to the tedious difficulty of decipherment that the whole 
of the original had not been transcribed. And at that time the 
aucograph, though not believed to be really lost, was mourn- 
fully confessed to be mislaid. At that time I know Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne had no thought of publishing a story. It seems to 
me probable that it was not until he had found the mislaid 
MS. and completed the transcription of it, that he realized the 
work to be sufficiently complete for publication as something 
more than a fragment.” Julian Hawthorne says nothing of 
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the disappearance of the manuscript, but merely that it, to- 
gether with the bulk of his library, was packed and stored at 
a London repository. In any event, Dr. Grimshawe appears 
to have fought hard for several years to preserve his secret. 
In view of the puzzling circumstances which we have endeav- 
ored to enumerate as clearly as possible, and the strictures of 
unfriendly critics, it would seem as if Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
would have gladly availed himself of the preface to “ Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret,” to give the public a full, exact, and conclusive 
account of his connection with all the manuscripts used in the 
preparation of this volume for the press. Perhaps such an 
explanation will be vouchsafed on the publication of the prom- 
ised edition “containing the author's notes in full together 
with the materials from which the Century article was pre- 
pared.” 

Studied with the concordance of both of the preliminary 
manuscripts made in preparation for it, a clear light may be 
thrown between the lines of “Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” ena- 
bling the reader to identify characters and scenes in the book 
with their originals and showing that the very representative- 
elect of imaginative composition had still a respect for the well 
worn adage that truth is stranger than fiction. “The town 
with which I used to be familiarly acquainted” is Salem; 
“Braithwaite Hall” is of course Smithell’s Hall; the “ Hospi- 
tal,” so minutely described in the latter part of “Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret,” is Leicester's at Warwick—a long study of it 
appears in “Our Old Home.” The banquet scene is a para- 
phrase of a Liverpool Lord Mayor’s dinner which Hawthorne 
attended in his official capacity. Even such minor incidents 
as that of the wonderful Golden Ringlets, which have grown in 
the coffin, are but random specimens from the varied collection 
of an author who was ever on the lookout for the cas célébres of 
actual life. A “purple everlasting flower” which, we learn, was 
presented to Mrs. Hawthorne by the gardener of Eton Hall in 
1855, years afterward “ blossomed out with supernatural splen- 
dor” as the sine gua non of Septimius Felton’s Elixir of Life. 
So with the dramatis persone. ‘The Pensioner” is “in figure 
Mr. Alcott.” “Crusty Hannah” is “ Hannah Lord, perhaps ;” 
and so with the others, by inference. But there are still fuller 
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and clearer instructions in this “ recipe for making a Hawthorne 
romance.” ‘ Mystify about the old man and his spider,” is 
one of the author’s first injunctions to himself. “Elsie must 
glimmer through the story and illumine it with a healthy, nat- 
ural light.” “The girl’s character must be imbued with nat- 
ural sunshine, which will seem queer from its being natural,” 
The mysterious secret chamber, the abode of horror and crime, 
owning kinship to Spenser’s Cave of Despair, is, we learn from 
the author’s notes, to run through the romance “like the verte- 
bree of the backbone. There should be a reference to it in 
everything, grave or gay.” “Ido not wish it to be a picture 
of life,” he says, “but a romance, grim, grotesque, quaint. 
The tragic and the gentler pathetic need not be excluded.” He 
afterwards referred to it as a work into which he had “ ambi- 
tiously proposed to convey more of various modes of truth 
than he could have grasped by a direct effort.” While the 
spell was upon him he wrote, “ the great gist of the story ought 
to be the natural hatred of men and the peculiar hatred of 
Americans to an aristocracy, and at the same time doing a good 
degree of justice to the autocratic system by depicting its grand 
beauties.” ‘It must be shown, I think, throughout,’’ he added, 
“that there is an essential difference between English and 
American character and that the former must assimilate itself 
to the latter if there is to be any union.” Hawthorne’s nat- 
ural quickness at character-reading and his long residence in 
England rendered him peculiarly qualified for such specula- 
tions. 

It is probable that flashes of a still more radical doctrine 
gleamed before his imagination. ‘ At last,” he says, in one 
of the early drafts, “it turns out that he” (the young wan- 
derer) “is the rightful heir. But he feels it is better to take a 
virgin soil than to try to make the old name grow in a soil 
that has been darkened with so much blood and misfortune as 
this.” “Standing amid the ruin he has been the innocent 
cause of, he resigns, marries Alice, and they become the Adam 
and Eve of a new epoch, and the fitting missionaries of a new 
social faith!” Truly a task for a philosopher rather than a 
romancer; though these ideas were like tentacles put forth to 
feel the way, and did not signify any very fixed resolution for 
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their embodiment. No wonder Hawthorne was puzzled, awed, 
and finally brought to a halt by the huge phantoms which he 
had conjured up from the mists of tradition which lay so thick 
over the land he was visiting. He ended by turning into other 
paths and his mind became occupied with other themes, having 
less to do with the depth of “our common nature,” into which 
he loved to “burrow to the utmost of his ability.” Years 
afterwards, amid his other duties and the distractions of the 
then raging Civil war this protean English romance, which had 
slipped from his practised hand, haunted him with a disdainful 
mockery, if one may infer from his bestowing upon it the epi- 
thet “abortive project.” 

Judged, then, by the very ambitious self-imposed standard 
which Hawthorne had set up in the execution of this work, 
which his son says had been looked forward to as the “ crown- 
ing achievement of his literary career,” ‘Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret” must be admitted to be a more or less complete failure. 
And yet it may contain very many and very positive merits, 
being as it were the foundation of a structure which would 
have beén massive and splendid. The fragment is a worthy 
specimen of Hawthorne’s unequalled purity of diction and 
sweetness of style. Where now shall we look for a pen which 
never strays from a classic tersencss? which can illumine 
the most prosaic themes with “that glamour of poetic atmo- 
sphere, that golden haze of dreamland.” As Mr. Stedman has 
said in his noble verses on this most poetic of prose writers, 

‘* And his the gift which sees 
A revelation and a tropic sign 
In the lone passion flower, and can discover 


The likeness of the far Antipodes, 
Though but a leaf is stranded from the brine.” 


It is the blending of the real and the ideal world possible 
only to the greatest masters in literature and art. Then, too, 
the opening chapters of “Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret” abound 
with evidence not only of the author’s peculiar genius, but 
that he is in the full maturity of his powers and that his fabrics 
are worthy of his manipulation. The humor is often of the 
same lambent quality which gilds the trees in the forest when 
guilty Arthur Dimmesdale holds his interview there with poor 
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Hester Prynne and little Pear], or which throws its sheen over 
the dark pool which held the body of the drowned Zenobia. 
Describing the graveyard in the ancient town, he says, “ the 
clay of the original settlers had been incorporated with the 
soil—those stalwart Englishmen of the Puritan epoch, whose 
immediate ancestors had been planted forth with succulent 
grass and daisies for the sustenance of the parson’s cow, round 
the low-battlemented Norman church towers in the village of 
the fatherland, had here contributed their rich Saxon mould 
to tame and Christianize the wild forest earth of the new 
world. Thus rippled and surged with its hundreds of little 
billows, the old graveyard about the house which cornered 
upon it.” And many similar passages occur in which “ enor- 
mous actuality and breadth of vision” are illustrated with an 
admirable felicity of phrase and striking originality of state- 
ment. Dr. Grimshawe himself, the central character, though 
not the hero of the book, is part of an allegory. Morose, 
uncouth, the cherisher of “ great masses of vague trouble,” 
the victim of some heinous crime, he lives for and typifies 
revenge. He recognizes the all-conquering power of the 
moral forces, which threaten to crush him, yet in his bloated 
hatred of the causes which have wrecked his life he defies God 
and man. It is the grand classic myth revived again—some 
-\ Ajax or Prometheus. But as is invariably the case in Haw- 
' thorne, awful failure comes just on the promise of supreme 
triumph. He who has scorned morality and trampled upon 
the nobler instincts of humanity must pay the penalty sooner 
or later, and plunge headlong into the abyss of misery for 
which sin or selfishness has paved the way. Read from this 
text several of Hawthorne’s romances, otherwise so tender, as 
if transfused with the delicate tints of a summer sunset, and 
overflowing with the delightful banterings of a critic who is in 
the world but not of it, are transformed into stern, consistent 


appalling sermons against transgression of the higher laws of ' 


life; and this with all the more force because Hawthorne 
“ entertains rather than asserts ideas.” So with Redclyffe, the 
young American. He might naturally have been strength- 
ened, broadened, and endowed with the requisite traits, had 
the author completed his work, until this already fine charac- 
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ter stood forth as the type of this country and age, upholding sf 
our freedom, grand ruggedness, progress, against the fetter- 
ing enticements, mouldy honors, and slow dignity of the old 
world. Where such grand moral and social themes were 
projected, the supernatural elements of the story would doubt- 
less gradually have been pushed back into their proper places, 
there to exercise legitimate functions as drapery so distributed 
as to heighten the effect of the main tableaux. Hawthorne 
himself has said upon this point, ‘“‘a romancer may so manage 
his atmospherical medium as to bring out or mellow the lights 
and deepen and enrich the shadows of the picture. He will 
be wise to mingle the marvelous rather as a slight, delicate and 
evanescent flavor than as any portion of the actual substance 
of the dish offered to the public.” 

A comparison between this book and Hawthorne’s master- 
pieces is a difficult, not to say delicate, matter. Fragments of 
“Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret” are scattered about us on every 
side, but are we justified in drawing any more positive conclu- 
sions than we have already done? Adopting Professor Marsh’s 
process, we may perhaps arrive with tolerable certainty at the 
class to which this specimen would have been assigned. It 
naturally challenges comparison especially with “Septimius 
Felton,” which, though written under somewhat the same un- 
satisfactory conditions as “‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” is perhaps 
the most splendidly dramatic of all Hawthorne’s romances, and 
indicates that he might have stood in the front rank of play- 
writers as easily as he did of story writers. Evidently the 
main-springs of the former work, i. e., revenge and patriotism, 
are much more comprehensible to, and would consequently take 
a more vital hold upon, in description, the average mind, than 
would an egotist’s thirst for immortality on this earth. The 
“ Blithdale Romance ” is, in some respects, the most precious 
gem of all Hawthorne. Yet its chief merit is its delicate shading. - 
Through these deft strokes, so often and so artistically repeated, 
the reader is held in ecstasy over what, if less exquisitely 
seasoned, would have been a mess of pottage. Hawthorne had 
completed the “ Blithdale Romance” some years before he be- 
gan “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” and as, we have seen, his hand 
had lost none of its skill in the first part of this book, it is but 
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fair to presume that the author still possessed the requisite skill 
to produce the richest and most varied fruit from every slip 
which he had planted, had he chosen to persevere. To the im- 
mortal “Scarlet Letter” “Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret” could not 
in any case have been very closely allied. The former was a 
unique conception even to this author. It is a model to any \ 
literature of the blending within short compass of a logical and | 
complete analysis of the heart corroded with crime, interwoven 
with a faithful reproduction of the spirit and historical features | 
of a past age, and idyllic transcriptions of the most fleeting) 
moods of nature. The texture of the garment is so fine and 
flexible, useful and durable, that its morals will be as beneficial 
to our descendants as they are to ourselves. All other features 
of this triumph of the imagination combined with realism, 
which deals so intimately with, but is absolutely untainted by, 
sin, are merged into reverence for the profound and intuitive 
knowledge evinced of “our common nature.” 

“The Marble Faun” is, it seems to me, the only one of 
Hawthorne's romances to which the finished “ Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret” might have borne a decided kinship. In the one book 
we follow a young man pining with remorse; in the other we 
watch an old man dying from revenge. One victim is saved 
through final repentance, the other is lost by a rejection of it. 
In both cases relief is afforded from the painful intensity of the 
central theme, by the introduction of singularly refreshing and 
natural subsidiary characters. “Elsie must glimmer through 
the story and illumine it with a healthy natural light.” The 
suffering hero of repulsive crime, the garden-ground for the 
re-creating of a new mind and heart, must be endowed with 
the outward grace and lightsomeness of a Satyr. Murder is in 
Dr. Grimshawe’s heart while he amuses himself by watching 
the antics of spiders. This is not the boldness of art; it is the 
unconscious courage of nature. The pages of the one ro- 
mance—treatise I had almost written—are heavy-ladened with 
the atmosphere of the eternal city; so might the pages of 
the other have caught and reflected the setting sun of Eng- 
land’s greatest days. ‘The Marble Faun” is more than twice 
the length of “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” but what would the 
tragic outlines of the former signify if despoiled of their 
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wealthy drapery of local coloring? Yet no one complained 
that the palette here used was too large for the pigments after- 
wards spread over such a vast canvas. 

One word of extenuation for the “literary heir” of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who has been so roundly abused by the English 
critics for ever allowing “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret” to see the 
light of day. It may be a sufficient test, I ween, to satisfy all 
true lovers of Hawthorne who have read this book, whether 
their Samson has been betrayed to the Philistines. Let them, \ 
I say, without following the Homeric recipe of blood-spilling, | 
summon from their respective corners of Hades Hawthorne’s | 
time-honored heroes and heroines—mysterious Donatello, manly | 
Kenyon, guilty Dimmesdale, selfish Septimius, the queenly | 
Zenobia, the lovely Priscilla, the wild Miriam, the gentle | 
Phoebe. And then see if there does not also appear, in equally | 
real and human guise, though perchance obstructing our vision | 
with clouds of tobacco smoke, and outraging our sense of pro- | 
priety by frequent potations from a black bottle and unholy 
communion with the evil one himself disguised as an enormous | 
spider—the burly form, the matted red beard, the bloodshot 
eyes of that most Titanic of all of Hawthorne’s creations— 
Dr. Grimshawe. 





Recent Theories of Wages. 


ArticLE I1V.—_RECENT THEORIES OF WAGES. 


SoclaAL movements have a doctrinal basis. It is a long step 
from a faulty theory of capital to a communistic revolution ; 
but the connection is traceable. Society cannot, indeed, be 
overturned by the stroke of a theorist’s pen; but it may suffer 
changes through the general acceptance of an abstract principle 
having an application to the facts of life. It is not mere ine- 
quality that is likely to create tumults. The wild partizans of 
labor talk to the wage workers not merely about sufferings, 
but about wrongs. Something is said to be unjustly withheld 
from them; there is a question of equity involved, and this 
requires an appeal to abstract principles. 

The baldest questions of material interest become, thus, 
moral questions; and some of the subtlest of these are pre- 
sented in the theory of wages. They involve the validity of 
the title to every form of property that is created by the joint 
action of capital and labor; and that includes, in practice, 
nearly all property. There is a question concerning wages 
which, rightly settled, tends to public order, wrongly settled, 
tends to communism, and unsettled, tends to agitation and un- 
certuinty. The point at issue is the source of the remuneration 
of labor, or the true relation of wages to capital and to pro- 
ducts. 

One answer to this question has been given by Mr. Henry 
George, in his suggestive work entitled Progress and Poverty. 
In this work it is clearly demonstrated that labor creates the 
value by which it is repaid, and that the laborer, as a rule, re- 
ceives nothing from his employer until he has transferred 
something to the employer. The truth thus established is fol- 
lowed by misleading errors respecting the function of capital 
and the nature of wages. ‘“ As the employer generally makes 
a profit,” says Mr. George, “the payment of wages is, so far as 
he is concerned, but the return to the laborer of a portion of 
the capital he has received from the labor. So far as the em- 
ployee is concerned, it is but the receipt of a portion of the 
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capital his labor has previously produced.” Some one other 
than the wage worker must, then, receive a portion of the fruit 
of the laborer’s efforts. Wages come from the direct product 
of the labor itself; and they constitute only one part of that 
product. 

An opposite answer to this far-reaching question has been 
given by Professor W. G. Sumner, in a recent Article in the 
Princeton Review. This Article maintains that wages are paid 
solely from capital antecedently accumulated, and that they 
stand in a relation to products which is remote and not ascer- 
tainable. This divorcement of wages and products is made 
the ground of inferences so important as to justify the closest 
examination of the principles from which they are derived. It 
is because wages come from capital and are disconnected from 
products that it is at once inferred: (1) that all questions 
whether the laborer gets his share of the product or not are, 
under the wages system, nonsensical. (2) That the appeals, 
often made in England, to workmen to take lower wages, so that 
the English products can be sold cheaper in foreign markets, 
are founded on false conceptions of wages and ought to have 
no weight. (3) That the arguments of American protectionists, 
drawn from comparative rates of wages, are all fallacious. 
(4) That the attempt to connect wages with the price of pro- 
ducts, by a sliding scale or otherwise, is founded on no true 
relations and is doomed to failure.” 

Can, then, this complete separation of wages and products be 
maintained? The answer to this question decides the fate of 
the above inferences and of others, and it will, therefore, be in- 
teresting to examine the effective argument by which the theory 
is supported. It is proposed by Professor Sumner to divide 
time into intervals termed periods of production, including, in 
each case, the time required for the completing of a productive 
operation and the realizing of its returns. In agriculture the 
interval would be a season; in manufacturing it would be what- 
ever time might be required, in order to buy materials, and to 
transform and sell them. Capital is regarded as fixed, in quan- 
tity, at the beginning of the operation, as consumed during the 
process, and as replaced, with a surplus, which is profits, from 
the products. Products do not exist until the close of the 
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period ; and as wages are paid throughout, they can come from 
capital only, and are, in fact, one of the modes by which it is 
eonsumed ; they are analogous, in this respect, to other wastes 
involved in the productive process. As profits come from pro- 
ducts, and wages from capital, the two are not parts of one whole. 

After one productive period has been completed, another 
commences; products of the first period are converted into 
capital of the second; and if this capital has been made larger 
than the preceding, by the addition of profits, the increase will 
now produce its effect on the labor market. Wages may be 
raised during the second interval by the profits of the first, but 
only as these are added to original capital; they can have no 
effect anterior to their existence. In the determining of wages, 
the productiveness of capital is not a present consideration ; it 
will affect the quantity of future capital, and, thus, the rate of 
future wages, as past productiveness has determined present 
capital and present wages. During any one period the quantity 
of capital, and not its “fecundity,” is decisive in determining 
the demand for labor, and in fixing its market price. 

It is obvious that, even according to this mode of statement, 
wages, during each period, are paid from the products of the 
preceding, although those products, in their new relation, must, 
by accepted definitions, take the name of capital. If the indus- 
trial process be completed in a month, the wages of February 
are paid from the products of January, those of March from 
the products of February. The total wages of the year from 
February the first to February the first are paid from the total 
products of the year from January the first to January the first, 
of the same general dates. The aggregate wages of a decade 
are paid from the products of a decade which lacks but a 
month of coinciding with it in the times of. beginning and of 
ending. Though wages for a month and profits for that month 
be, as stated, not parts of one whole, aggregate wages and ag- 
gregate profits are parts of one whole, namely, the sum total of 
products. If the relation of employed and employers, as 
sharers in the returns of a joint industry, do not appear to exist 
during a single month, considered separately, it exists during 
a year, a decade or a working life-time, which is more impor- 


tant. 
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Now each of the conclusions above cited has reference to 
that which is permanent, rather than to that which is transient. 
When the question is raised whether the laborer gets his share 
of products or not, it is usually intended to consider whether, 
year after year, he gets his share of the continuous supply of 
wealth which results from industry. The attempt of the Eng- 
lish exporters to retain the control of foreign markets, by 
lowering wages, and that of the American protectionist to intro- 
duce manufactures, in spite of high wages, have in each case, 
reference to a permanent national policy that shall operate for 
decades, including an indefinite number of periods of produc- 
tion. If the fallacy of these measures is to be demonstrated by 
establishing the separation of wages and products, that inde- 
pendent relation should be shown to hold true of the aggre- 
gate wages and the aggregate products of an indefinite interval. 
Moreover, the sliding scale of wages sometimes advocated is a 
permanent arrangement, whereby the workmen may share in 
the benefits of a time of continuous prosperity, and bear their 
proportions of the burdens of centinuous adversity. It would 
seem that whatever inferences as to the success of the plan are 
to be drawn from the relation of wages to products should be 
based on the relation of continuous wages to continuous pro- 
ducts, rather than on that of a particular fraction of the one to 
a particular fraction of the other. 

Again, as the employer, during a single month, takes from a 
reserve of capital the sum which he pays to the workman, in 
the expectation of replacing it from products, it would seem 
that the replacement, rather than the mere advance, is the 
virtual payment. The water drawn from the reservoir of a 
city comes, in effect, from the river, which is the source of 
supply. There is a series of temporary displacements; but it 
is the permanent withdrawal of water from its ultimate source 
that constitutes the process of supplying the draught, though 
the particular drops taken from the river may not reach the 
city for some time. The reservoir contains a more or less con- 
stant quantity of hydraulic capital; it is its function to make 
advances, to change the time when a draught from the peren- 
nial source among the hills shall produce its effect at the 
hydrants of the city. If we are justified in saying that the 
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river supplies the city, though every draught come from the 
reservoir, we are justified in saying, as Mill and others have 
done, that: products are the source of wages, though every pay- 
ment be from capital. 

The connection between wages and products is, however, 
closer and more literal than this. It appears not only when 
the two are considered in the aggregate, but when they are 
analyzed into their component parts; the successive increments 
of each are as closely connected as thesum total. The ultimate 
returns of the industry are the indirect source of wages; but 
there is a direct product which is their immediate source. This 
will appear from au analysis of the process of distribution. 

When the value created by a joint operation is divided 
among persons who have acted simultaneously to produce it, 
the process may be termed simple or direct distribution. It is 
thus that barrels of oil are shared by the crew of the returned 
whaling ship. There is a single bargain, including all the 
parties concerned, before the commencement of the operation, 
and a single distributing act in fulfillment of the contract, at 
its close. 

Both production and distribution ordinarily take place, not 
by a single operation, but by a succession of many. One pro- 
ducer begins with crude nature, and so modifies it as but par- 
tially to prepare it for rendering its service to men; another 
and another continue the operation. The ultimate result of 
the agency of all is a completed product, and the particular 
change effected by each may be distinguished as a sub-product. 
The process by which the total value of the completed product 
is divided among all who have acted successively to create it, 
may be termed complex or indirect distribution. It is thus 
that the value of finished garments is distributed among tailors, 
merchants, manufacturers, wool dealers, and farmers. The 
farmer gets his share in that total value in obtaining the market 
price for his wool. The manufacturer receives his portion in 
obtaining the market value of the increment of utility imparted 
to the wool by its transformation into cloth; and as the wool 
and the increment of utility constitute two distinct sub-pro- 
ducts, this distributing process resolves itself into a succession 
of sales, in which, in each case, a producer buys all the ante- 
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cedent sub-products, with a view to afterwards selling them, 
with the addition of his own. Each bargain includes, not all 
the parties in the entire productive operation, but two of them. 
The farmer deals with the wool merchant, and he with the 
manufacturer. In effect, however, each shares with all the 
others; and the total amount to be shared is kept constantly in 
view. The ultimate value of the garment fixes the maximum 
value of the cloth, and thus, indirectly, the maximum value of 
the wool. 

The increment of value which we have termed a sub-product 
is always a distinct thing, easily recognized and separated from 
what may be called the elementary value, which resides in the 
raw material. It is indifferent whether at any time, the trans- 
formation is complete or incomplete; wool partly woven has 
received a form value as easily detected as that of the finished 
cloth. The entire distributing process involves, first, the divid- 
ing of the total value of a product, as completed and ready for 
consumption, among the different agents who have worked 
successively to create it; this, as we have seen, is equivalent to 
assigning to each independent producer or company of produ- 
cers the market value of a sub-product. It involves, secondly, 
the dividing of the value of the sub-product itself among those 
who have acted simultaneously to create it. 

The wage contract and its fulfillment constitute a part of 
each of these processes. The agents which create the sub-pro- 
duct are labor and fixed capital; and workmen and employer 
have each a certain ownership in the joint result. The division 
of the value of it between them is an act of direct distribution. 
The relation of the parties is analogous to that of the owner 
and the crew of the whaling ship; in each case there is a con- 
tract which arranges the division of the product before the 
product exists; the actual sharing process takes place when 
each party receives his portion. 

It is not practicable, in most industries, to divide the product 
in kind, as is done in the whale fishery; and it is necessary 
that one of the owners should buy the interest of the other. 
The employer is, of course, the purchaser. The wage contract 
arranges the terms Of the purchase; the thing to be transferred 
is an undivided share in a sub-product, and the wage contract 
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performs the double function of separating that sub-product 
into shares, and of arranging for the purchase of one share by 
the owner of the other. The division is an act of direct distri- 
bution, while the purchase of the one share is an act in indirect 
distribution. It is one of the series of exchanges which, as a 
whole, divide the value of the ultimate product, in finished 
garments or otherwise, among all engaged in creating it. The 
employer becomes virtually, the customer of the workman; 
and iis relation to him, in this one respect, is analogous to the 
relation of the wholesale merchant to the employer. 

The direct reward of each productive operation is the pro- 
duct created; this has value before it is sold, and the sale only 
transmutes that value into a form convenient for farther use. 
The form value imparted to wool repays all parties engaged in 
manufacturing cloth ; and a share in it repays the laborer. It 
comes to him in forms adapted for his use, and the particular 
things which are given to him are taken from his employer's 
capital. Yet the transaction, as a whole, causes no diminution 
of that capital, and does not, therefore, consume it; the amount 
taken from the fund by the payment of wages is simultane- 
ously added to it by the transfer from the workman te his 
employer of the fractional product for which wages are a pay- 
ment. The workman puts into the fund as much as he with- 
draws; and the figure which best indicates the function of 
capital is not that of a reservoir diminished by draughts repre- 
senting wage payments, and simultaneously replenished from 
an ulterior source; it is rather that of a reservoir into which 
the laborer himself pumps water, thai he may receive, for use, 
other water which is thus made to overflow from it. If, by 
wages, we mean the particular commodities which the laborer 
receives, they come from capital; the water which, in the 
figure, is drawn for use comes from the reservoir. If, by 
wages, we mean a value, an abstract quantum of wealth which 
repays the workman for his efforts, they do not come from 
capital, but are an immediate creation of labor itself; in this 
more essential meaning of the terms the relation of wages to 
products is one of identity. In a sense which includes both 
meanings and accords with current use, wages are the immediate 
product of labor, transmuted in form by the intervention of capital. 
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They are a value received for a value created and transferred 
in fulfillment of an antecedent contract. 

We are now prepared to appreciate the essential truth and 
to guard against one misleading error contained in the former 
of the two theories of wages above cited, that, namely, of Mr. 
George. It is true that a substantial product is the immediate 
result of labor; it is not true that that product includes the 
entire result of the industry. It is true that wages, considered 
as an abstract value, independently of the form in which they 
are embodied, are identical with the product of the labor for 
which they are a payment; but the identity extends to quan- 
tity; they are the whole product, and not a part of it. Under 
the present system wages are the entire market value of the 
real result of labor. We should neither claim for the laborer 
too much nor concede to him too little; it is equally undis- 
cerning to claim for him the total returns of the creative 
process in which he assists, and to deny his title to the frac- 
tional sub-product which is a component element in that total. 
He is one of two creators, and he sells his share at the preva- 
leut rate and receives its exact value. 

The practical importance of these principles affords the 
excuse, if any is needed, for pursuing thus minutely the analy- 
sis of the nature of wages; for not only do the particular con- 
clusions above cited depend on it, but the attitude toward each 
other of the two great classes of modern society is determined 
by it. The practical question of the present and future is that 
of justice in the distribution of the rewards of social effort. 
On the part of the discontented there is a disposition to chal- 
lenge the justice of present methods, and to appeal from exist- 
ing laws to a principle of ultimate equity. There is a resort to 
“higher law” doctrines, for the sake of justifying assaults on 
existing law; socialism seeks diligently for moral grounds for 
its action. There is, therefore, on the part of many conserva- 
tive economists, a disposition to avoid the recognition of moral 
forces in economic affairs, and even to associate the infusing of 
an ethical element into political economy, with ultra-progres- 
sive tendencies. According to this view there should be no 
questions of justice raised where the law of demand and sup- 
ply is in control. The theory which separates wages from 
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products affords a ground for such a course; for if nothing is 
divided between employers and men, there is, of course, no 
question as to an equitable division. The Article which we 
have cited expressly states that “ wages do not belong in dis- 
tribution,” that they “involve no social question, or struggle 
of class with class,” and that principles of justice, as com- 
monly understood, have no application to them. 

Can it possibly be the part of safety to shun moral issues in 
economic discussion? Should we refer everything to the law 
of demand and supply, without attempting to give to that law 
itself a ground of existence? Would not such a course render 
us liable to the accusation of making of demand and supply a 
Juggernaut car which overrides principles as well as men? 
Property may once have existed solely de facto; a man may 
once have owned only that which he could conceal or forcibly 
guard. The institution now exists de jure, and a man owns all 
that, in the opinion of society, as expressed in its laws, it is 
just that he should retain. Moral forces which created prop- 
erty have had an increasing minuteness of application in defin- 
ing and enforcing it. They have taken cognizance of the 
modes of acquiring it. Originally all was left to an unre- 
stricted competitive struggle, in which the contestants spared 
neither life nor limb. Murder and assault were first inter- 
dicted, and then injuries of a less gross and material sort. The 
modes of competition are subject to progressive restraints, and 
this process is by no means completed. We may still do that 
to our competitors which ideal morality condemns, and which 
positive law may, at some time, interdict. We may not lie 
unrestrainedly ; the statutes against obtaining property by 
false pretenses will see to it that mercantile falsehood has 
limits; but, by avoiding the statute, we may still deceive. 
We may not place our competitor in the river and, by frequent 
submergings, compel him to sell his homestead for half its 
value; but we may place him in commercial exigencies, and 
extort a portion of his property. We may do much that, in 
an ideal state, we could not do; and it is not only competent 
to compare both the methods and the results of the present 
system with a perfect standard, but our hope lies in the fact 
that the comparison is constantly made, and that the existing 
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order is compelled into increasing conformity with the best that 
human reason can conceive. The system will bear the compar- 
ison. It is not perfect, nor as perfect as it will be; but it is bet- 
ter than any substitute offered, and its continuance is, for that 
reason, certain. If socialism were to be introduced for a night, 
competition would return in the morning. 

Here and there competition works exceptionally ill, some- 
thing else works unusually well, and voluntary codperation, or 
some form of public agency takes a particular industry out of 
the competitive field. The province of non-competitive indus- 
tries is real and increasing; but never, until a moral millen- 
nium shall come, can it embrace the entire economic life of a 
nation. 

While there is no danger that any theory may establish a 
permanent reign of practical socialism, there is a general and 
not unfounded fear of agitations and attempts in this direction ; 
and systems of economic science must submit to be judged, 
not merely by their correctness or .incorrectness, but by their 
seeming tendency to strengthen or to weaken the social fabric. 
In this view can that theory be the one desired which in any 
way obscures the action of moral forces in originating, devel- 
oping and sustaining the institution of property, and which 
tends, however remotely, to place that institution again on a 
de facto basis? 

If theories must be judged by their effects, practical meas- 
ures must certainly be so; and here, also, are opportunities for 
differences of view. If mere stability be*the object of consid- 
eration, opinions will differ as to the best mode of ensuring it. 
The general principle holds true, in the economic as well as in 
the political sphere, that, when revolutionary movements are 
imminent, a sound practical policy takes a middle course be- 
tween anarchism, on the one hand, and the Bourbonism that 
learns nothing and forgets nothing, on the other. Progress is 
imperative, and the choice offered is between different methods 
of obtaining it. 

There is one force the agency of which tends both to stabil- 
ity and to progress; it is the sense of rightin men. It is the 
ultimate socializing power, creating, preserving and perfecting 
economic society. It should be given the freest play, in prac- 
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tice, and the fullest recognition in theory; and if there is 4 
point in the social system where, more than elsewhere, its ac- 
tion should be recognized, it is in the mode of securing to the 
laborer the value which he creates; that is, in the making and 
fulfilling of the wage contract. . 

If there be socialism enough in the air to seriously unsettle 
the rights of property, it is necessary that those rights be made 
clearly demonstrable. Original production and valid transfer 
afford the only sound basis of tenure of any form of wealth; 
and if we are ever to be called on to show our abstracts of title 
to personal as well real estate, we must be able to show such a 
chain of free and valid transfers, beginning, in each instance, 
with the producer. Force or fraud anywhere in the series be- 
clouds the title; but a failure to trace the series to an original 
producer invalidates it. If the laborer be not regarded as having 
produced, owned and freely sold that portion of manufactured 
goods which directly results from his agency, it is difficult to 
see how any later title to it'can be perfect. It will be difficult 
to convince the laborer that he can so far dehumanize himself 
as to lose, otherwise than by a sale for an equivalent, his title 
to that which he actually creates. It is little less than suicidal 
to shrink from the application of moral tests to this part of the 
economic system. If there be a form of teaching not calcu- 
lated to strengthen the social fabric, it is one that should pre- 
sent the existing order of society with its severer features in 
the foreground, and, at the same time, obscure the application 
of the principle on which every valid title to property rests, to 
the point in the system where titles originate. 
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Articte V.—BACON’S PROMUS. 









Bacon’s Promus. Illustrated with Passages from Shakspear. 
By Mrs. Henry Ports. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 
1888. With Preface by E. A. Assort, D.D., Headmaster 
of London School. 








Mrs. Ports has re-discovered in the Harleian Collection a 
manuscript Promus of Formularies and Elegancies. There 
seems to be no doubt that a part of the manuscript dates about the 
years 1594 to 1596. The date, Dec. 5th, 1594, appears on the first 
page and at the top of the page. There has been no attempt 
to dispute that the handwriting except in the copying of the 
French proverbs is that of Lord Bacon. For the purpose of 
this paper it will be assumed that Lord Bacon wrote the notes 
contained in the Promus and that he commenced the writing 
in 1594. 

So far from 1596 being proved to be the date at which the 
singular manuscript was finished, it appears that the first 
acknowledged writings of Lord Bacon, which contain phrases 
traceable to the notes, were first published in 1623. Passages 
similar to the Plays may have dated earlier or later than the 
representations of the respective Plays. 

So far as an earlier use may be traced in other writings than 
Bacon’s, it may indicate either (1) the dependence of such other 
writings upon the Promus, (2) the dependence of the Promus 
upon such other writings, (3) their mutual dependence upon 
some independent source, or (4) sometimes one and sometimes 
another of these suppositions, 1, 2, and 3. The author argues 
the dependence on the Promus of the plays known as Shaks- 
pear’s; and therefrom infers the independent proposition that 
Bacon wrote the plays—a proposition not new nor unrefuted. 

It may be assumed that the Baconian theory of the author- 
ship of the plays, played and published under the name of 
Shakspear, has not been generally received ; and that neither 
has nice literary criticism nor historical accuracy found suffi- 
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cient evidence to award to the great and ignoble lawyer and 
philosopher the other crown of the all-surpassing poet and 
dramatist. There may have been prejudice in the reluctance 
of readers to attribute to one who sold his judgments, the 
power of creating the sweetness of an Ophelia, a Rosalind. 

That reluctance was, however, not only nearly universal, but 
is a vital force in the common-sense of criticism, however 
subtle, and is worthy of a place in the critic’s memory while 
receiving the new evidence on which Mrs. Potts asks for the 
reversal of a former judgment. Virtually the motion is fora 
new trial. 

It is in question whether the dates, the matter of the Promus, 
the resemblances between notes in the Promus and passages in 
the plays, are such as to indicate that the mind which created 
the plays was prompted by the Promus; whether from an 
affirmative answer it is to be inferred that Bacon wrote the 
plays, and whether such indication and inference are of suffi- 
cient force to justify a redpening of a long adjusted case. 
That Mrs. Pott for many reasons deserves much of the readers 
of her book and of the lovers of Shakspear for the new and 
interesting matters her study has laid before them will not be 


questioned, but the adjudication of the motion, which she 
makes to the literary tribunals of the world, must be altogether 
independent of their indebtedness to her, if they are not to 
imitate the fashion which made favor the father of award. 

It is noticeable that even her prefacer refuses to accept 
Mrs. Potts’ opinion, since he apologizes in his first sentence for 
“an introduction written by one who is unable to accept the 


demonstration ;” but it would be poor return of Mrs. Potts’ 
frankness in accepting such an introduction, to refuse a reason- 
able care in the inspection of the evidence she presents. 

After the method of the Baconian induction let us first set 
aside some bits of evidence explicable otherwise than by the 
theory sought to be proved. Too great consequence is given 
to the numerical argument, by which it is assumed (Appendix 
L) that forty-four hundred and four passages in the plays, son- 
nets, and poems are taken from the Promus; many of the 
resemblances being imperceptible to an acumen less penetrat- 
ing than the author’s. For a single illustration, note 1352 
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Quod paucioribus et facilioribus indiget, translated, presumably 
by the author, “What needs fewer and easier means,” will very 
far from prove plagiarism in Lear m1. 1, 


‘‘Gent, Have you no more to say? 
Kent. Few words, but to effect more than all yet.” 


If not plagiarism, a fortiori the passage cannot go to prove 
identity of authorship. 

The number 4404 must be further reduced by such propor- 
tion as shall be deemed attributable to both Promus and Plays 
borrowing from or being influenced by the same sources—say 
The Proverbs of Solomon, Virgil, contemporaneous books, 
Heywood, Beaumont, and Fletcher. The author quotes Sped- 
ding, p. 6, to the effect that “the notes in the Promus were 
from books then in every scholar’s hands.” 

Deduct again another uncertain number of resemblances for 
the evident satirizing of the notions of the Euphues of Lyly 
in Love’s Labour Lost in which, through the character of 
Armado especially, Shakspear is as much the satirist of the 
Euphuism, which Bacon cherished, and to cultivate which, by 
the author’s theory, he kept the Promus or note book, as is 
Moliére the Satirist of les Precieuses Ridicules in the play of 
that name. 

Shakspear’s satiric protest against 

‘‘ Three-piled hyperboles, spruce affectations, 


Figures pedantical ; these summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot ostentation.”—L. L. L., v. 2. 


hardly needs the text from 1 Cor. viii. 1, note 250 of the Pro- 
mus, Setentia inflat, Charitas edificat ; and note 247, Multe te 
literae ad insaniam redigunt, Acts xii. 24, (much learning hath 
made thee mad), while Shakspear may indeed have received 
some impression from the Bible, with or without the note, is 
not so probable an inspiration as the satiric purpose of his 
play, for these other lines from the same scene: 


** None are so surely caught when they are catched 
As wit turned fool ; folly in wisdom hatched 
Hath wisdom’s warrant and the help of school 
And wit’s own grace to grace a learned fool ; 
Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 

As foolery in the wise when wit doth dote.” 
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‘* Your crafty, your world-wise man, he above the rest, 
Weaves his own snares so fine he’s often caught in them,” 
says the writer of another old play whom possibly Bacon 
never prompted. 

Next must be deducted from the 4404 the further indefinite 
number of phrases or ideas found in the Promus and the plays 
(indefinite because the boundary line is a matter of opinion in 
each case), which bear no internal evidence whether the Promus 
borrows from the Play or the Play from the Promus. 

Of this class are the most striking verbal resemblances. 
Take a single instance again, p. 119, note 106: 

‘A fool’s bolt is soon shot.” 
Compare 
“A fool’s bolt is soon shot.”—(H. V., 1. 7; As Y. L., v. 4). 
‘*T will shoot my fool’s bolt since you will have it so.” 
—Letter to Essex, 1597. 

This example is certainly fairly taken for proving the 
author’s theory since Henry V. and As You Like It were not 
printed until 1600. 

It is, however, quite unlikely that Bacon would have made 
the note from a published play, and not unlikely that he had 
made the note from an earlier hearing of the play, or even of 
Shakspear’s conversation, which may have been “enriched ” 
without his keeping a Promus. 

A more important deduction from the number of resem- 
blances between the Promus and the Plays, and a very 
singular one, must be made, to cancel those passages in which 
the plays in no manner resemble the original note in the Pro- 
mus, but the resemblance is found solely in the wording ofa 
translation of the note by the author or another. Instance, 
note 1060: 

Nescio quid meditans nugarum totus in illis.—Hor. Sat. I., 1x. 2 


This the author translates “musing on some trifle or other 
and totally wrapped up in it,” and quotes for resemblances in 
the plays 

‘*In maiden meditation fancy free,”—(M. N. D., 11. 1), 
which contains one word from the same root with one word in 
the note, and 
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“‘T am wrapped in dismal thinkings.”—{All’s W., v. 3, 1.) 

‘My rumination oft wrapts me.”—(As Y. L., Iv. 1.) 

‘* You are rapt, sir, in some work, some dedication to the great Lord.” 
—(Tim. Ath., 1. 1.) 


then adds, 
(‘‘ Rapt metaphorically fourteen times ”’) 

and does not discover that seventeen out of the eighteen passa- 
ges from the plays have no possible connection with the note, 
but that (unconsciously forming her own English like all good 
English on the study of bim), she has borrowed from the poet 
a single word which, used in the translation with no sugges- 
tion from the original, has induced the sole resemblance. 

In the translation of the latin “verbis,” note 1038, by the 
word “style” a similar verbal similarity is produced between 
the translation, not the latin, and two passages from As You 
Like It, and another in 1 Hen., vi. 4, 7, 


‘‘The Turk writes not so tedious a style.” 


But the most amusing of these affectations of resemblance 
between the notes and the plays, suggested only by a subse- 
quent translation, occurs in note 1085. 

Sed argutos inter strepere anser olores.—Virg. Ecl., Iv. 1. 


Had Shakspear somewhere converted “strepere anser,” in the 
forming phraseology of his day, into “a goose obstreperous ” 
or “strepering,” the verbal similarity might have suggested his 
dependence on the note. But it is inconceivable at first what 
connection can exist between this quotation from Virgil and 
either of the following passages cited as parallels by the 
author: 


“The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
_ No better musician than a wren.”—Mer. Ven., v. 1. 


‘*Chough’s language ; gabble enough.”—( Alls W., Iv. 1.) 
‘*Thou did’st gabble like a thing most brutish.”—(Temp., I. 2.) 


Smile you my speeches as I were a fool ? 
Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive you cackling home to Camelot.—(Lear, I1. 2.) 
One endeavors to trace resemblance by contrast, or the con- 
verse, between cackling geese and singing swans, but the con- 
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nection hardly founds plagiarism, much less identity of author- 
ship. 

The secret consists solely in the fact that Dryden, who was 
born in 1681, fifteen years after the Stratford Register records 
the death of Shakspear, and five years after the decease of 
Bacon, and whose English was studied from their models, 
translated this phrase from the fourth eclogue, 


‘but gabble like a goose among the swan-like choir,” 


and Mrs. Potts has adopted Dryden’s translation. 
Other numerous resemblances may be lightly set aside. 


‘*They say, my lord, that Ira furor brevis est” —Timon of Athens, 


quoted on p. 84 as a singular resemblance to Bacon’s quotation 
of the “familiar,” latin “ Jra’ furor brevis est,” “in his charge 
to the Verge, and in other speeches,” can easily be regarded in 
the popular play-wright of the day as a popular and successful 
hit—“a very palpable hit” on the Lord Chancellor (in guota- 
tion at that), and one sees from how pure a source Gilbert drew 
precedents for his Iolanthe. 

“ Faber fortunae prupriae,” reappearing in Rhetorical Soph- 
isms in the new form, “ You shall not be your own carver,” 
may be allowed a resemblance to 


** Let him be his own carver and cut out his way.”—Rich’d II, see p. 35. 


But what are we to do with Swinburne on Wills, who 
writes in 1590 on Testaments and Wills, “One shall not 
administer a legacy to himself; no man shall be his own 
carver.” 

It is to be remembered that in the days of the Globe theater 
the literary world was narrow, the things Shakspear knew 
were few. ‘“Haud multa sed multum” had never a more per- 
fect or unconscious exemplar. 

The same plays, books, phrases, proverbs could oscur to 
Shakspear, Bacon (and Swinburne) less strangely than to 
dwellers in a world overflowing with diverse literature; and, 
were there nothing more to the evidence Mrs. Potts educes 
than passages of the classes already reviewed, there would be 
nothing for it but to refuse her motion and wear the smile of 
derision whenever a doubt was suggested that the divine Shaks- 
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pear might have been a borrower from however greater a 
scholar. 

The evidence, however, does not confine itself within these 
classes. Often the note in the Promus looks very like the 
seed whose full flower blooms in the play—often the fruit of 
the same stalk ripens in the essay of the philosopher and in the 
sonnet of the poet; and the root is traced down to the fertile 
soil of a French proverb—a Latin saw noted in the Promus; 
and it is the seed, apparently, or the root which we find in the 
Promus, not some chosen blossom culled from the Play to be 
preserved in the Promus. 

To speak figuratively is not to speak critically or judicially. 
Yet the sense is indefinable by which, in many cases, one satis- 
fies himself “this is the suggestion, that the expansion ;” and 
it is difficult to describe the process of reasoring on which 
opinion is founded. 

Perhaps it can only be said that a candid and careful reader 
will find germinal ideas or suggestions in many notes of the 
Promus which, by reason of dates and internal evidence are 
apparently not taken from the plays or poems, and will be able 
to trace the same ideas sometimes in misconceptions, plays 
upon words or other expansions, into the acknowledged writ- 
ings of Bacon, and oftener into the plays and sonnets of Shaks- 
pear; and that this occurs frequently and forcibly enough to 
warrant the suspicion, if not the conclusion, that Bacon’s intel- 
ligence in some way influenced frequent passages in the plays 
and poems. 

It may be fairly inferred from the evidence exhibited by 
Mrs. Potts, that the mind which created the plays and poems 
was directly or indirectly prompted by the Promus. 

Of course the book as a whole is the only fair citation to 
support this proposition. But, as a double illustration of play 
upon words and a germinal or suggestive thought noted in the 
Promus and expanded in the Play, take note 265, 


“* De saison tout est bon.” 






































Compare with Mer. Ven., v. 1, 


‘* How many things by seasons seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 
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For an example of the double use made in Bacon’s essays 
and Shakspear’s plays of an idea from the Promus see note 1802, 


*“‘The launching (lancing) of the Imposthume by him that intended 
murder.” 

‘**This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. 
How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge.” —Ham., Iv. 4. 

‘*He maketh the wound bleed inwards, engendereth malign ulcers and 
pernicious imposthumations.”—(Ess. of Sedition.) 

The corruption of the French word, itself a medical term 
meaning an abscess or pus-sack, into imposthume, the physio- 
logical analogy, render it very difficult to suppose that the 
germinal notion came into the apprehension of the poet as 
early as it occurred to the medical philosopher. Logical 
sequence looks the other way. Yet there is here an interesting 
bit of internal evidence that the writer of the play did not 
write the Promus or even see it; and that any prompting he 
may have received from it was indirectly obtained; (which 
conversely is to say that Bacon, the acknowledged writer of 
the Promus, did not write the plays). It is hardly conceivable 
that any such wit as Bacon’s or Shakspear’s should have set 
down this note for a memorandum or hint out of which to draw 
a poetic conception and miss the obvious and only poetic conception 
in w#,—the providential overruling of murderous intent and 
act, the unwitting surgery of a stab. Could the quick imagi- 
nation, which adorned the perhaps borrowed phrase with the 
fresh simile of wealth and peace in surfeit, have missed the 
striking antithesis of surgery and murder? 

Also as a brief citation take— 

Note 1597: “ En mangeant l'appetit vient.” 

‘*My more having is a sauce to make me hunger more.” —({Macb., tv. 3.) 

“As if increase of appetite had grown by what it fed on.”—(Ham., 
. 2.) 

‘* Who starves the ears she feeds and makes them hungry 

The more she gives them speech.”—(Per., Vv. 1.) 

These are a few illustrations only; the book is full of such 
evidence. Has not then the case been opened? Is not here 
new evidence enough to found a new trial? Not at all. 
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Mrs. Potts’ syllogism is in full— 
1. Bacon wrote the Promus. 
2. The Promus was the store-house from which were drawn 
ideas in the Plays. 
3. Bacon wrote the Plays. 
Evidently the logic fails. It is not proved or indicated that 
there are no ideas in the plays not drawn from the Promus. 
Nor that the ideas were drawn directly from the Promus by 
the author of the Plays. 
Nor that they were drawn from the Promus by the consent 
of its author. 
Nor that the ideas borrowed from the Promus were essential 
to the plays or to their author, or even of any vital importance 
to him, to use the Baconian method of exclusion. 
Again, there is conceivable many another method by 
which the ideas of the Promus may bave found their way into 
the Plays without the inference or indication of identity in 
authorship. Indeed the theory of identity of authorship is 
only attractive as most highly fanciful and improbable; or it 
seems, from the citations in Mrs. Potts’ book only, the most 
impossible of all the various multitudinous suggestions, which 
will account for all the facts. 
As if to make record cf her acknowledgment of the utter 
impossibility of her theory, the author exclaims, p. 516, “ We 
see how true is Mr. Spedding’s remark that there is little in & 
Bacon’s writings that is absolutely original.” 
For a single theory which would account for all the trarsfers 
from the Promus to the Plays, all the resemblances—verbal, 
proverbial, antithetical; suppose that Bacon used the Promus 
as the author quoting Spedding, p. 8, says he did, “for the 
furniture of speech,” is it improbable that Shakspear heard his 
speech, recognized good things in it, remembered good things 
and was impressed by them, reproduced his impressions? 
“The subtle thoughts and antithetical expressions almost 
entirely absent from the early plays,” (!) p. 11, would have 
appeared in the later plays as familiarity increased. 
The notion borrows no improbability from the personal 
intimacy and business co-partnership of Southampton and 
Pembroke. It gains credibility from the facility with which 
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Shakspear introduces into the plays the fashionable “good 
morrows ” and “bon jours,” his traveled acquaintance brings 
from “the continent.” It loses nothing from the similarities 
shared with Beaumont and Fletcher. 

It is not even impossible to imagine his influential and lordly 
friends, Southampton and Pembroke, interested in the success 
of the Globe and its popular manager, saying to the plodding 
scholar, “ Will Shakspear is running dry for topics; give him 
a point or two,” and the obliging (some have said fawning), 
occupant of the wool-sack passing over to be immortalized a 
few folios of notes on “ proverbs, antitheses, turns of expres- 
sion,” and letting them go to his friend’s use. It is no more 
than he did for other friends with his judicial determinations, 
it has been believed. Perhaps there was a quid pro quo or a 
honorarium. And what if he never used the most of them 
thereafter? It might have been in the bond. It might bea 
vain man would hesitate to show his use of what Shakspear 
had already used. 

Perhaps and perhaps. 

It remains to thank the author for new and convincing evi- 
dence that Shakspear wrote his own plays, with small thanks 
to anybody, and to deny the new trial. The Promus, by fur- 
nishing the clew to some obscure passages in the plays, has 
rendered them more intelligible, and is a compendious and 
welcome note; and by the contrasts of its list of items with 
carefully collated passages from the writings of the profuse and 
fertile mind which may have availed itself of them, awakens 
the fuller appreciation of the master. The expansions in the 
plays of any idea found in a Promus note are of a creative, 
fanciful, overflowing, intellect which enhances the motive not 
by mere logical development, but by aggregations of original, 
poetic, Shaksperian power and beauty, adorning, overwhelming 
it with a current of other, often grander, ideas flowing from 
another and an independent source, one which never has been 
and never can be accused of “little originality’—the mind 
of Shakspear. Even to formulate the denial is to write an 
absurdity which compels an interpolated apology. No one 
can say why or describe how he knows the style of a master. 
Vasari had attempted vainly to put in words the process by 
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which he distinguished the touch of Raphael. One might as 
well endeavor to reduce to algebraic expression the perfume of 
a rose. 

Few lovers of Shakspear, however, but will recognize him. 
One recognizes the style of a writer as he does his sign-manual, 
his autograph or handwriting. Experts fail to bear well a 
cross-examination as to the numerical chances on which they 
swear to a forgery. Even with microscope, tracings, photo- 
graphy and mathematics, it is difficult to follow the chain of 
reasoning by which one man’s signature is proved. 

But all commerce moves on the facility with which every 
day’s banking business practically does it, and many a simple 
fellow innocent of schools or colleges, who never heard the 
word style, knows Shakspear’s style when he sees or hears it 
and could with difficulty be brought to accept interpolations 
not more like than anything Bacon is known to have written. 
Indeed, it is that simplicity and naturalness, often careless, 
even ungrammatical, which so endears Shakspear to the 
masses, makes him ‘not of an age but for all time” (Ben 
Jonson was quite a critic in his way), and makes his style so 
unmistakable. 


Note 696—‘‘Quarta Luna nati (Hercules’ nativity 
Quarta luna nati, dicuntur qui parum 
Feliciter nati sunt.” Eras. Ad. 50). 


‘‘At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets.”—(1 Hen. IV., m1. 1.) 


1201—‘‘You will not rise before your betters, ye sonne.” 


‘‘An hour before the worshipped sun 
Peeped from the golden window of the east, 
A troubled mind drove me to walk abroad.” 
—(R. Jul., 1. 2, 128-148.) 


1205—‘‘Longa quiescendi tempora fata dabunt : 
(Death will give a long time for resting.”) 
‘‘For who would bear the whips and scorns of time 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ?’—(Ham., m1. 1.) 
1456—‘‘When things are at the periode of yll they turne agayne.”* 
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‘‘Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady currance scouring faults ; 
Nor never Hydra-headed willfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once; 
As in this King.”—(Hen. V., 1. 1, 24-59.) 


‘*There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.”—({Jul. Cees., Iv. 3.) 
68—‘‘Habet et mors aram (Death, too, has an altar.)” 


‘‘They come like sacrifices in their trim, 
And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them ; 
The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood.” 
Hotspur. —(1 Hen. IV., tv. 1.) 


Granted that in these citations “ nativity,” one up before the 
sun, the “quietus” of death, a turn in the tide of affairs, an 
altar of death are suggested from the Promus or in any man- 
ner by Bacon, admit that mors is corrupted to Mars, what 
logical development from an index of topics personified 
heaven, hung her front with fiery shapes and burning cressets, 
painted the golden window of the east, contrasted the whips 
and scorns of time with the bare bodkin, likened sudden refor- 
mation to a flood of heady currance, scouring faults, deposed 
Hydra-headed willfulness as if a fallen King, bounded the voy- 
age of life with shoals and miseries, trimmed the sacrifices, hot 
and bleeding, for the fire-eyed maid of smoky war? 

In Macaulay’s Review of Mr. Robert Montgomery’s Poems 
occurs this passage: ‘“ though Shakspeare assures us that ‘ every 
true man’s apparel fits your thief,’ it is by no means the case 
that every true poet’s similitude fits your plagiarist.” To 
accuse Bacon of plagiarism from his own Promus would 
hardly fit, yet if we compare the use made of a Promus note in 
the acknowledged writings of Bacon with the presumed par- 
allel in the plays, the labored, though logical expansion of 
Bacon seems almost a plagiarist’s misfit contrasted to the grace 
with which Shakspear wears the garment he has woven wher- 
ever he found his warp. 
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Note 1171—‘‘Recreation and putting away of melancholy.” 


“Entertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of delights, wonder 
and admiration, and therefore novelties,”—{EHss. Regimen of Health.) 







‘*Your honor’s players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleasant comedy; 
For so, your doctors hold it very meet, 
Seeing too much sadness hath congealed your blood 
And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy; 
Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 


Which bars a thousand ilis and lengthens life.” 
—Tam. Shrew, Ind. 2. 


‘To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at hours of meat and of 
sleep and of exercise is one of the precepts for long lasting... . . En- 
tertain hopes, mirth rather than joy, variety of delights rather than sur- 
feit of them. Avoid anger fretting inwards.”—(Ess. of Regimen of 
Health.) 

‘Thou say’st his sports were hindered by thy brawls; 
Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair; 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life.”—(Com. Er., v. 1.) 























89—‘‘A stone without a foyle.” 
‘‘He that is only real had need to have exceeding great parts of vir- F 
tue; as the stone had need to be rich that is set without foil.”—(Ess. of 
Ceremonies.) 
‘‘A base foul stone made precious by the foil of England’s chair, where 
he was falsely set.”—(R. ITI, v. 3.) 
‘The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home return.”—(R. IZ., 1. 3.) 


Note 1302, already quoted, serves as an example here also. 

















‘Mrs. Potts’s book is a failure in that which it attempts. It 
adduces no evidence going to show that Bacon wrote the 
poems or plays of Shakspear. The book itself affords the 
strongest rebuttal of its leading proposition, only affording 
examples like those already cited, the new evidence going 
some way toward explaining the mystery (so far as there ever 
was any), why some of the currents of Shakspear’s thought 
should have in a degree coincided with some of Bacon’s. 
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This review has nothing to do with some old questions 
which naturally rise against the challenge of Shakspear’s 
authorship. It will hardly be forgotten that there are such 
questions, especially some of newly suggested strength after 
the reading of the Promus. 

Whence came the antagonism of sentiment. The commenda- 
tion of euphuism by the one, its satirization by the other? 

Whence the dramatic power—the march of the play? 
Whence the humanity, the one “touch of nature to make the 
whole world kin?” That freemasonry of the lowly which 
makes the John Ridds cling to Shakspear as to their bibles 
only? Whence that unconscious democracy which tries 
royalty by standards of manhood? Whence the personal 
kindness, love which warms the hearts of three centuries? 

The book gives fresh vigor to the old question what, with 
Bacon’s learning, advantages, connection might not Shakspear 
have written? 

Exchange the torch of the link-boy for the libraries of Cam- 
bridge, the drudgery of the manager for the poise of the chan- 
cellor, how might the genius of the dramatist have developed ? 

Had it lost anything of the sweetness of its humanity, any- 
thing of its kinship with the whole world; had it grown over 
familiar with jealousies of court, learned to betray Essex, up- 
hold the rack, to despise the “only real” (note 89, above 
quoted), the world had suffered loss. 

The question seems put only to be answered again, but it is 
the poet himself who puts it, in a modest though trustful im- 
plied estimate of his own powers, in sonnet 82. 


‘*Vouchsafe this loving thought! 
Had my friend’s muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought 
To march in ranks of better equipage ; 
But since he died, and poets better prove 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for their love.” 
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Rothe on the Atonement. 


ArticLeE VL—ROTHE ON THE ATONEMENT. 






[Doematix, Bp. IL, §§ 51-55.]* 







Translated by Rev. Gro. B. STEVENS. 





§ 51. The solution of the antinomy in the doctrine of atonement. 


THE removal of sin, as required by the idea of redemption, 
is twofold, (1) the removal of its consequences for the sinner in 
his relation to God which, according to the nature of the case, 
involves his standing under the divine wrath,—more exactly, 
the removal of guilt and penalty which can only be accom- 
plished by the forgiveness of his sins by God,— and (2) the 
actual putting away (ddéryocc) of sin itself in the sinner, the 
real removal of his sinfulness and the restoration of a normal 
religious condition in him. Both these elements of the work 
mutually condition each other. On account of his holiness and 
righteousness, God cannot forgive the sinner unless he is actu- 
ally made free and separated from his sin ; for so long as he is 
sinful, God’s working upon him must react against him ; the 
divine self-consciousness as holiness must determine his asa feel- 
ing of guilt; the divine activity as righteousness must determine 
his as an impulse to repentance, that is, as an evil conscience. But 
equally is a real freedom from sin, an actual separation of the 
sinner from it impossible without his first obtaining forgiveness 
from God, for so long as God repels him, he can not really turn 
from sin toward him. Here lies an antinomy whose solution 
the holiness and righteousness of God absolutely demand. For 
this solution cannot continue to stand in the mere punishment 
of sin. This idea demands that God hold bimself in an attitude 
of refusal and rejection toward every sinful creature but that in 
really rejecting him, he at the same time take away his sin while 
the sinful creature himself he repels. The holiness and right- 

*It is believed that these sections, though comprising but a small part 
of Rothe’s discussion of the redemptive work of Christ, will give the 
most important ideas and conclusions of his unique and suggestive views. 
—Tr. 
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eousness of God are satisfied with nothing less than the actual 
removal of sin in and for the creature. If this result is con- 
ditioned by a previous forgiveness of sin, then the holiness and 
righteousness of God demand such a forgiveness; only they 
strictly demand, at the same time, that this forgiveness be ac- 
complished in such a way that in it the action of God in repu- 
diating sin be established, i. e., that the holiness and righteous- 
ness of God be perfectly maintained. What is here demanded 
as the solution of this antinomy is atonement, i. e., the making 
of sin forgivable. Accordingly there must be a modification 
of the sinner’s attitude toward God such that notwithstanding 
God’s holiness and righteousness, the sin which still really 
clings to him may be forgiven and that he, in spite of it, may 
enter into communion with God. From the nature of the case 
it is plain in what this atonement for sin must in the concrete 
consist. There is only one conceivable case in which God, 
without detriment to his holiness and righteousness, can forgive 
the sinner bis sins before their actual removal, viz: the case in 
which God has the certain guaranty, lying in the transaction 
itself, that sin shall be in the sinner actually removed, if for- 
giveness is granted him beforehand so that this prevenient 
receiving of forgiveness,—this anticipated forgiveness,—is in 
the sinner the actual beginning of a continuous and certainly 
effective process of the removal of sin and the real entrance upon 
his separation from it. In this case, and only so, would the 
relation of God to the sinner be so modified that without preju- 
dice to his holiness and righteousness, he would no longer have 
occasion to regard it as a relation of wrath; or rather, we 
should say, just on account of his holiness and righteousness, 
he could no longer regard the relation as one of wrath, and he 
can enter into communion with the sinner, conferring his grace 
upon him; or rather, he must now do so, that is, the sin of the 
sinner would be atoned for. 

But this case must not only exist in relation to the sin of the 
individual sinner, but also to that of the sinful race of creatures 
in its totality. This follows from the necessary and indissoluble 
connection of the individuai with the whole, but especially from 
the fact that the sin of the individual can only be completely 
put away when sin is also abolished in its workings outside of 
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the man himself, that is, when the destructive operations of sin 
upon others and in general upon human society, are checked. 
The case which is here supposed in relation to the sin of human- 
ity—both in general and in individuals—has actually been 
realized in the complete preparation of the second Adam to be 
the Redeemer. In the completed Redeemer, according to the 
very idea of him, dwells the absolutely adequate power for the 
putting away of sin in humanity, both as a whole and as indi- 
viduals. He has set in movement a historical process of the 
actual removal of sin in humanity,—a process which must with- 
out fail progressively attain its end, on the presupposition that 
on the side of God an anticipated forgiveness of sins takes 
place. Therefore in the case of every person who, by coming 
through faith into personal communion of life with the Re- 
deemer, enters upon this process begun and led on by him, God 
is furnished with an adequate guaranty for the perfect, actual 
removal of his sin. And the guaranty of this is that in him 
the process of actually removing sin and the realization of his 
separation from it are begun, in case God forgives him and con- 
fers upon him his grace. 

Thus can the holy and righteous God forgive the sin so 
atoned for, or rather we may say, be must graciously forgive it 
just on account of his holiness and righteousness. As now the 
eflicacy of the atoning power of the Redeemer is conditioned 
for the individual upon his entering by faith into real commu- 
nity of life with him, just so is it conditioned for humanity in 
general upon the reality of this connection of life in which the 
Redeemer stands to it and its development. 

So then the relation of communion with God is restored for 
sinful humanity through the Redeemer, and accordingly the 
basis is established for a new religious development leading 
humanity ever more and more out of its abnormal condition 
into a normal one. 


§ 52. The atoning significance of the death of Jesus. 


If we now ask further by what means the Redeemer has 
atoned for the sin of humanity, the general answer is simply: 
by qualifying himself to be the Redeemer. For the atonement 
for human sin consists just in this, that a human individual is 
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absolutely fitted to completely accomplish the actual removal of 
sin in humanity. More exactly, however, his qualification for 
this work rests upon his perfect union, on the one side, with 
God and, on the other, with the human race. The Redeemer 
has accordingly atoned for our sin by developing himself, per- 
sonally or morally to absolute perfectness in a perfectly normal 
way ; that is, by developing himself in an absolutely complete 
manner into a perfectly good and holy Being. By this means 
he directly qualified himself for absolute union with God, on 
the one side, and with the totality of our race on the other, 
This is the complete sanctification of the Redeemer by which he 
is specifically prepared to be to the sinful world, in a perfectly 
adequate way, the cause and principle of its sanctification. 
What therefore Jesus proposes to himself as his task in order 
to prepare himself to be the Redeemer, is, that he accomplish 
in himself (througu a perfectly normal moral self-development) 
the absolute giving up of self, or, in other words, the absolute 
giving up of what belongs of right to him, on the one hand to 
God, and on the other to humanity. Now the giving of himself 
to God is that offering which, according to the very idea of it, 
is a self-offering. The giving of himself to humanity is the 
offering up of himself for their good out of pure love to them. 
But both the offering and the offering up of himself become 
absolute only by the giving up of even the last and most pecu- 
liar possession which he could give, viz: his physical life. 
Only through the perfectly free giving up of his physical life 
to God and to humanity for its good, can Jesus prepare himself 
to be the Redeemer and thereby accomplish the atonement for 
sin. His sanctification therefore consists in conereto in his per- 
fecting his individual being into a completely holy Being in an 
absolutely perfect manner; more exactly, it consists in his 
forming for his individual personality a completely spiritual or 
animated body and in producing the spirit called by preémi- 
nence the Holy Spirit. 

Accordingly it is his individual discipline upon which all 
depends. Indeed so far as his relation to God is chiefly con- 
cerned, it is in a religious point of view his individual religious 
discipline. Everything depends finally upon the fact of his 
whole individual development of life being a process of per- 
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fectly normal and complete religious training. Now this indi- 
vidual training is dedication and, religiously considered, prayer. 
It is necessarily involved in this idea that the material nature 
be formed for the personality, as individual, into a spiritual 
organ—a process of producing a possession or right of one’s 
own. On the other hand there is involved the giving up to 
God of this organ formed for the individual personality or of 
this right of possession (eigenthum) to be the instrument of his 
activity in the individual and through him, that is, to be an 
offering, yes, a self-offering. Only through a life which in its 
complete totality is a perfectly true offering—hence a self- 
offering—can Jesus, the second Adam, raise himself to com- 
plete union with God. He must fully give up his rightful pos- 
session to God although it was completely attained by bimself. 
Thereby every peculiar possession of his is declined. Only 
thus,—through his complete self-privation culminating only in 
his unconditioned and perfectly free giving of his own physical 
life, the absolutely voluntary assumption of death on account 
of the will of God, the absolute martyrdom,—is his union with 
God completed. Only by this means can he accordingly qual- 
ify himself to be the Redeemer and at the same time the means 
of atonement for the sin of humanity. Just so on the human 
side of his work: if the normalness and completeness of the 
moral development of the individual is necessarily conditioned 
upon his entering into perfectly normal and complete commun- 
ion with all other individuals through pure and complete love, 
so is the moral completeness of Jesus, the second Adam, and 
his qualification to be the Redeemer, and hence the means of 
atonement for the sin of humanity, conditioned on this side 
upon his self-offering and especially upon his giving up of his 
rightful possession, though completely won, to the human race. 
They are conditioned upon his perfect giving up of self in 
complete love which can culminate only in the unconditioned 
and unconditionally free gift of even his own physical life to 
humanity out of love for it,—only in the perfectly voluntary 
assumption of death for collective humanity, for their good, 
viz: their redemption,—only in the unconditioned offering of 
himself for them out of unconditioned love for them. This 
self-offering through which alone Jesus, the second Adam, can 
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become the real Redeemer of sinful humanity and, as such, the 
means of atonement for sin, is in itself the most prodigous moral 
work and struggle. Being accomplished in a sinful world it is 
an offering for sin and is moreover a painful and peculiar suf- 
fering, because, according to the nature of the case, it is com- 
pleted as a work determined by the sin of man and historically 
prompted and accomplished by the hatred of man toward good- 
ness and God, toward his truth, love, and holiness. 

This atoning self-offering of the Redeemer is essentially the 
work of his entire life, so that his life is one grand act of self- 
offering to God and for humanity. Indeed it could not be a 
real and true sin-offering at all if only a moral element came 
forward in it which were no element of such an offering. But 
the self-offering of the Redeemer has a really redemptive power 
which is grounded in the fact that it is a real self-offering, that 
is, an absolute and perfectly complete giving up of his rightful 
possession to God and for man,—for only through this is he 
really the Redeemer. This self-offering is rendered absolute 
and complete only through the giving up of his physical life, 
through and in his death. 

It is in his death that his sanctification or qualification to be 
the Redeemer is first really and clearly attained. Hence it is 
essentially and specifically his death in which the redemptive 
power of his life chiefly lies and it is really through his death 
that his whole life first becomes an atonement for oursin. Had 
he not stood the test of death ; that is, had he not absolutely com- 
pleted his union with God and humanity, then would his whole 
life have been a vain attempt at atonement for the sins of hu- 
manity. But through his endurance of this test, every element 
of his life becomes what it was to be and ought to be, really 
redemptive. 

It is accordingly something more than an accident that of 
old it was attempted to accomplish atonement for sin specifically 
through offerings and from this presupposition it has resulted 
that sin ean be atoned for only by the sin-offering. (Heb. ix. 22). 
It is not therefore from a mere natural accommodation to the 
ideas generally prevalent at its entrance into the world, that 
Christianity connects the idea of atonement for sin with that of 
the offering and bases the atonement directly upon the death of 
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the Redeemer. ‘All this is done from a necessity grounded in 
the nature of the case. As soon as we once see that redemp- 
tion, and specially atonement for sin, can only really be accom- 
plished by a moral work, then should we also perceive and un- 
derstand that this work can only be an offering, and indeed the 
only real offering—self-offering ; for this self-offering, the giving 
of himself in unconditioned, perfectly self-denying love to God 
and humanity, is the absolutely great, the only perfectly com- 
plete human moral work. It is matter of experience that man 
only comes to moral elevation and completeness in the measure 
in which his life is full of offering—self-offering to God and 
man. Surely the grandest thing in human life is this self-giv- 
ing, if only the true idea of it is understood. 


§ 53. The struggle of Jesus with Satan and his kingdom, 


If in the sense explained, the whole life-work of the Redeemer 
is that work through which he has accomplished the atonement 
for the sin of humanity, then his conflict with Satan also be- 
longs under this head as a particular side of that work. That 
he should victoriously sustain that conflict was a demand really 
included in his qualification forthe Redeemer. In consequence 
of sin there exists between natural humanity and the kingdom 
of evil spirits a real connection which is grounded in the cos- 
mical position of that kingdom. By its means the evil spirit- 
world reaches with its activity the world of man and through 
the sinfulness of the world finds access to it. Thus between 
them a relation of communion is established which is so close 
that the demon-world possesses in sinful humanity a kingdom 
of darkness and its princes. Into this kingdom of evil Jesus 
is placed in order to prepare himself to be the Redeemer. Ac- 
cordingly he also stands within the sphere of the influences of 
the demons and their prince and is exposed to the assaults of 
Satan. That he should do this belongs essentially to the con- 
ditions of his earthly, human existence into which he must 
enter,—to the human destiny which he must perfectly as- 
sume. But he undertakes this to conquer. Even on the 
particular side under consideration, he must prove himself the 
Lord if he is to be the Redeemer of sinful humanity. Only in 
case he is able to break through the hindrance to his moral 
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development which he met in the attacks of Satan and to con- 
quer even this invisible foe; only in case he is fitted for this, 
can he be prepared to accomplish the actual removal of sin in 
humanity,—only when he accomplishes this is he qualified to 
be the Redeemer and able as such, at the same time, to atone 
for the sin of humanity. 














§ 54. The substitution of Jesus. 


According to what has been said a substitution of the Re- 
deemer for us certainly takes place in his work as the high- 
priest who atones for our sins. He, the Holy One, completes 
the offering in atonement for sin instead of the sinners to whom 
it belonged but who were unable to present it. He perfects the 
necessary conditions of our salvation which we were not able 
to fulfill. bis he does not in the sense that he has done any- 
thing which has for himself no aim and no significance. For 
that whereby he completes the atonement for our sins is his 
own personal attainment to completeness which he must accom- 
plish for himself and which indeed was even the express task 
of his calling. Notwithstanding he completes, at the same 
time, a work which it belongs to us to complete but for which 
we are not equal. He stands forth in bis priestly work as the 
One who has both the perfect will and power to draw all indi- 
vidual men to himself and thereby to make them like himself 
in holiness,—the One by whose power the old natural race is 
regenerated into holy spirituality and who is therefore the real 
representative of the collective human race and of each particu- 
lar member of that race now renewed from a material to a spir- 
itual existence. So far as his high-priestly work is also really 
a suffering, it is still to be spoken of in a peculiar sense as a 
substitution. 

That his moral and religious life-work was at the same time 
a suffering, an experience of evil, did not have its ground in 
himself, the absolutely Sinless, but only in the sinfulness of the 
world in which he must solve his problem of life and for which 
he did solve it. The evil with which he came into conflict did 
not touch him at all in and of itself; it merely belonged to the 
course of the world which had incurred it throughits sin. But 
still he shares with the world its evil and indeed in such a way 
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that through his participation in it he, at the same time, takes 
it away. For his suffering of evil is at the same time a con- 
quering of sin and hence a putting away of evil which is the 
consequence and penalty of sin. The substitution of the Re- 
deemer which takes place in his relation to evil is still more pe- 
culiar because by virtue of his sympathy with the sinful world 
he felt the suffering which came upon him,—and which was en- 
tirely foreign to him personally as it existed in the world’s con- 
sciousness to which it peculiarly belonged—as the penalty of 
sin. So has the Redeemer suffered in our stead the penalties 
of our sins and as veritable sin-penalties,—only not as his own 
punishment. The absolute clearness of his own self-conscious- 
ness must not be dimmed through his absolute sympathy with 
us, if he is to perfectly preserve his normal moral life, that is, 
if he is to be the Redeemer. But this clear self-consciousness 
would have been dimmed had he felt our sin as his own and the 
suffering of our punishment as his own punishment; if he had 
felt the wrath of God for sin against himself But the neces- 
sary presupposition of sympatby with another is that he who 
feels the sympathy distinguishes himself and his condition from 
hin with whom he sympathises and his condition. Now of 
such a one it must certainly be said that he suffers vicariously. 
Yor by virtue of his position in the human community, every 
individual participates in the sum of evil which is placed upon 
the community through the total mass of the sin of all. Ac- 
cordingly he participates in evil whose cause he can not refer 
at all to his own individual sin. And since every morally 
right endurance of evil, especially of social evil, is at the same 
time, at least partially, a removal of evil, it follows that every 
individual through his suffering in many ways takes away from 
others evil which otherwise they must have suffered and that 
rightfully as penalties for their sins. But just here we reach a 
point in which an absolutely essential difference presents itself 
in this respect between the Redeemer and every other. Our 
suffering for others in such a way as thereby to conquer evil 
and in some measure to take it away from them is conditioned 
upon the morally right endurance of evil; for in the morally 
unjust suffering we rather beget new, common evil and thus 
multiply the evil which affects others not directly on their own 
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account. For that morally right bearing of evil we are how- 
ever made capable only by our personal connection with the 
Redeemer through grace; and even in this case we attain to it 
only relatively. 

The Redeemer therefore suffers the evil that falls upon him 
and which in itself is foreign to him in an absolutely guiltless 
manner—so that he shares it perfectly with us;—he shares it 
with us in such a manner that his suffering of it is at the same 
time a removal of it. The same does not hold true however in 
all these respects. Outside of our connection with him that 
result does not take place at all; so far as we stand in real con- 
nection with him, it still takes place in us only relatively. 
Moreover, this suffering of one for another in our relation to 
each other is thoroughly reciprocal; in the relation between 
Christ and us it falls absolutely on the side of Christ. And so. 
the suffering of the Redeemer remains in a wholly peculiar 
sense, vicarious. 


§ 55. The merit of the Redeemer. 


Finally the high-priestly work of the Redeemer which atones 


for the sins of the world, establishes an absolute merit (not per- 
haps in his relation to God, but) in his relation to us, the mem- 
bers of the old, natural humanity. The idea of merit is just 
this :—that a product of our universal discipline, as such, is 
a universal, worthy instrument for the human personality in its 
work at the solution of the moral task—considered from the 
religious point of view, a sacrament—an absolutely commonly 
useful, holy thing. 

This merit conceived of in a religious manner as the product 
of the universal religious discipline is a universal organ of the 
activity of God in the world for its sanctification. Since the 
Redeemer atones for the sins of the world by preparing himself 
to be the Redeemer, that 1s, by making himself, his person, and 
his whole life a perfectly appropriate and universal instrument 
for the solution of the religious, moral problem—yes, the only 
instrument in this relation by virtue of which al] other instru- 
ments have their applicability.—by making himself an abso- 
lutely primary sacrament (whereby alone there are and can be 
really specially holy things or sacraments), he has obtained 
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hereby the absolute merit from which all human merits must 
in the first instance flow ; and his person and life have in hu- 
manity and for it—as its absolute sacrament—the absolute, uni- 
versal worth. The atonement for sin through him is therefore 
essentially conditioned upon this absolute merit of his; and if 
we by means of the atonement for sin receive forgiveness for 
our sins through him, this is accomplished by means of the 
reckoning of his merit to us; that is, God looks upon our sin 
as taken away, not because the real possibility and absolute 
guaranty of their future removal lies in ourselves, but in the 
Redeemer (by virtue of our relation to him) and in that which 
he has wrought for us by his means for this moral end. 

The atonement for our sin made by the Redeemer naturally 
continues, like himself even in the condition of his exaltation, 
a real power to accomplish in us the forgiveness of sins and fur- 
nish us his grace afresh as often as we need it. It also assures 
those who are already related to the Redeemer, in respect to 
the faults which still overtake them, of the renewed forgiveness 
of their sins. This is suitably expressed by the idea of the 
representative or mediatorial office of the Redeemer. 








Is Death an Accident ? 


Articte VIL—IS DEATH AN ACCIDENT? A META- 
PHYSICAL INQUIRY. 


[Note.—In the discussion of the question of a possible post mortem 
probation, the phrase ‘‘ the accident of death” has been used to antici- 
pate the purely exegetical discussion in this way. It is said, ‘‘it is irra- 
tional to suppose that an event so accidental as death should be the 
boundary of the soul’s probation.” This statement, if accepted, vitiates 
the argument from the Scriptures that the probation of the soul is 
limited to this life. } 

THERE is a well known picture of Albrecht Durer’s that rep- 
resents a Knight completely armed and well mounted, riding 
through a thick forest. At his side on a sorry horse rides 
Death. As is so often the case with Durer’s master-pieces, the 
meaning of the picture is an enigma. Many stout contentions 
have been held over it, but the true intent of the artist remains 
unknown. Who isthe Knight? What perils are before him 
in the forest? Is his elaborate armor adequate to protect him ? 
If so, why does Death ride at his heel? Is the relation be- 
tween the two only accidental and external, or is there some 
more intimate connection, some half-suggested reality, which 
gives to the bony finger of that grewsome skeleton a power of 
fateful touch the moment it shall be extended ? 

The discussion may be long continued before the whole truth 
is known. But, in face of the problems which the serious 
thinking of the day is pondering, the picture may have a sig- 
nificance which, in its depth of meaning, again reveals what 
has so often been discovered, that to the master minds of every 
age is given a spiritual insight which unites them to the 
brotherhood of seers, and makes them teachers for all time. 

The philosophical as well as the religious question of the day 
is, “Is death an accident? It may be found that in this pic- 
ture of Durer’s we have at the hand of one who has left abund- 
ant testimony that he thought profoundly on many themes, an 
intimation of the correct answer. 

The phrase “The accident of death” is a happy one. It 
meets the requirements of that wise saying of Montaigne’s, ac- 
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cording to which he had observed that when serious evils are 
called by light names they are more easily borne. If death is 
indeed an accident, then it can be met with something of the 
fortitude with which strong men meet the other serious pains 
and haps of life. It comes to us, but is not of us. It can 
pinion the arms and palsy the tongue, but it cannot bind the 
free spirit or conquer the resolute will. It is but an incident 
in the ebb and flow of circumstance. Assured of this, we can 
as calmly go with the dying Socrates as we could with the 
storm-tossed Ulysses, who, with all his miseries, was not 
to die. 

Nor is the term “ Accident” limited to what comes by 
chance. Extend it in the widest sense, until it embraces any- 
thing that may befall, that does not stand in some direct and in- 
timate relation with our very self, still we may ride on bravely. 
Only when that grim skeleton is in some way an emanation 
from myself, or rides behind, the witness of a destiny which I 
myself am fixing, is he a terror. 

If the one view is correct, we may hang the ancient picture 
before us at our feasts; it declares that stout hearts have little 
to fear. If the other is the truer, we might better take it to 
the place of prayer. 

The ultimate truth of the matter it may be given only to 
God to know. It is, perhaps, primarily a question of revela- 
tion, and the final word will remain one of exegesis. And yet 
it may be possible to help the exegesis, or at least prepare the 
way for it by pointing out the bearing which some of the fun- 
damental facts of man’s nature, and more particularly of his 
will, have upon the problem. 

Whatever else the stout Knight in the picture may represent, 
he is a man; he has a character. He has made himself what 
he is. His coat of mail declares that he is impervious to in- 
jury from without. If Death successfully assails him, it must 
be through the avenues he opens himself. If such avenues 
exist they must be in the substance or the nature of his Will. 
It is the purpose of this paper to show that they are there. 

An examination of the nature of the Will yields this as the 
first noticeable fact: the Will is transcendent in its origin: i. @., it 
cannot be accounted for by any known forces of nature, and 
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there is that in it which removes all ground for hope that 
it ever can be so accounted for. 

Dr. DuBois Reymond, in his Leibnitz Festival address, 
“Ueber die Sieben Weltrathsel,” takes this position, that the Will 
is as absolutely transcendent as are the existence of matter or 
force, the origin of motion, and the origin of sensation. All 
these lie so completely beyond the range of cause and effect 
that they are entirely and permanently out of the field of 
strictly scientific investigation. From the standpoint of the 
physical scientist, the Will must be regarded as extra-temporal. 
It exists at the beginning in possession of all that constitutes 
it Will, and can be conceived only as so existing; just as 
force does. At all stages of its existence it is the same in 
its essential qualities; and those essential qualities have no 
recognizable relations to any other existence in the world 
about us. 

The same conclusion is reached in another line by the 
metaphysician. The late Professor T. H. Green, of Balliol 
College, one of the most brilliant of the younger English 
scholars, makes this fact fundamental in his system of mental 
philosophy. Self is something other than a series of percep- 
tions or sensations. It lies back of both; it is that through 
which both are possible. Self consciousness is, therefore, not 
an event or a chain of events. ‘“ We are only ‘selves’ in vir- 
tue of the presence in the succession of our feelings of some- 
thing which is not in itself successive or in time. While all 
experience is in time, that which experiences all experience is 
not in time. ‘Time is one of the modes of self-experience.” 
“ Back of all in us lies a divine self-consciousness, the source 
and bond of the ever growing synthesis called knowledge.” 

Dr. Mulford, in his Republic of God, starts from the same 
position as fundamental. “ Personality in man,” which is but 
another name for self-consciousness, “exists among the limita- 
tions of the finite, but it has not its ground in these limita- 
tions. It is not prescribed and determined by physical ccndi- 
tions. It is not the consequent of its cireumjacent condition,— 
and this among finite forms, would make it only a contingency. 
It is not the result of certain potencies in a physical sequence ; 
this would leave it in their operation merely a residuum. It 
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has not its end in a determination, or a dissolution into the ele- 
ments of the physical process.” 

Ulrici (Gott und die Natur) holds the same position. Self- 
consciousness lies back of all knowledge. 

Turning again to Green, the thought advances in this way. 
The possibility of morality “depends on the existence of this 
self or personality which is not an event, which does not hap- 
pen, but which acts and is present to all that happens.” “The 
freedom of maa, that is, the fact of his being an underived 
self, is not merely a postulate of developed morality, but is 
already implied in the most rudimentary act of intelligence.” 
‘A motive presupposes a self which can regard its own satis- 
faction with pleasure.” ‘The fact that we do so present ob- 
jects to ourselves (as motives) is the ultimate fact upon which 
morality depends; without it there would be no sense in say- 
ing ‘we act,’ but only ‘something happens.’ Freedom, then, is 
one constituent element of personality, it 2s personality in one 
of its aspects, Eternity is another element of it, or in another 
aspect, personality 7s eternal being. That for whick events 
pass and things change cannot itself pass or change, any more 
than that which is the source of a conditioned series can be 
itself conditioned.”* 

Thus it will be seen that according to the latest word both 
of physical science and of pure metaphysics, the will is by na- 
ture and origin transcendent, or extra-temporal. Time may be 
an arena in which the will moves and acts, but in no sense is 
time an element of its being. In pronouncing final judgment, 
therefore, upon an individual character, i. e., upon a Will—a 
Self—the question whether it lived for a longer or a shorter 
time in any given outward conditions is wholly non-essential. 

But in the second place, the Will ts also spontaneous in action. 

Whatever may be held concerning the greater and the less 
apparent good, and the action of the will with reference to it, 
the freedom of the will is not apparent, but real. In the last 
analysis, be the motive what it may, I decide, and it is I who 
decides what I decide. This is a primal fact of consciousness ; 

* Professor Green’s Prolegomena of Ethics is not yet printed. This 


account of his positions is taken from the report of a writer in the Con- 
temporary Review for May, 1882, who had access to his manuscripts. 
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and the testimony is as unimpeachable as is the testimony of 
consciousness to self existence. As we draw the line between 
self and the not-self by differentiation, and so confirm the ex- 
istence of self and illustrate it, but do not thus gain our first 
knowledge of self, so by differentiation we confirm our knowl- 
edge of the freedom of the will; but our primal knowledge of 
it lies in consciousness. We cannot conceive of the will ex- 
cept as free and self-determining. 

Ulrici says: “We apprehend the acts of the will in the 
same manner as we do all other facts, by differentiation. We 
distinguish between it and other things, and so apprehend it.” 
This is true, but back of this distinguishing we have a self- 
consciousness of our will as free. It is an essential element of 
personality. 

But, without asking how we know, and taking nothing more 
than Ulrici’s statement, it is sufficient for our present purpose. 
He says (Gott und die Natur, p. 571-3), “ We know that an act of 
the will is something other than a sensation, ora want, or a desire. 
We distinguish it easily from them all. We distinguish it also 
from the object desired, or the means of attaining that object. 
We reflect upon varied desires and determine between them to 
which the act of the will shall be directed. In the same way 
we apprehend the consciousness of the freedom of the will, we 
perceive that we weigh, consider, and decide in the action of the 
will, and that, at the same time, we could decide differently. 
Our acts, at least as far as consciousness goes, are free.” That 
is, the will originates its own acts; its decisions are sponta- 
neous. Or, as Rowland Hazard puts it in his reply to Mill 
(Causation and Freedom in Willing, p. 87): “Every being that 
wills can begin action, and by effort produce such events as its 
finite power is adequate to; to such effort no previous exercise 
of power is requisite, and no events or extrinsic power or force 
can produce or direct the volition or effort of any being, but 
every being that wills is an independent power in the universe. 
In other words, I hold that every intelligent effort (and jwe 
know of no other) is an exercise of originating creative 
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power.” 
Once more, therefore, we come to the conclusion reach 


when we considered the origin of the will, namely that tn 
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is not an essential element in the being of the will. The will 
is as wholly extra-temporal in the nature of its action as in its 
origin. It determines its acts of and in itself. These acts may 
be called forth by circumstances in time, but their character is 
fixed, not by the circumstances that called them forth, but by 
the man who acts. He acts, in the last analysis, of himself, 
spontaneously, and according to what he is in himself; and 
time and circumstances have nothing to do with it. Ethically, 
it is of no consequence whether he was in one set of surround- 
ings or another, or in any one set for a longer or shorter 
period. 

Thirdly, and finally, the Will is permanently self-determinative. 
It fixes itself in certain generic lines, it makes primary choices 
which determine subsequent subordinate choices. 

Edwards’ phrase, ‘“‘a primary predominant choice,” may be 
accepted as stating the fact, however variously men may ex- 
plain the fact. Or, we may call it character, and say men have 
the power of creating for themselves a character, and on that 
character depend all their particular decisions. So universal is 
this fact of individual character, and so intimate its relations to 
the particular choices, that necessitarians base upon it one of 
their arguments; the will is not free because its efforts always 
conform to the character, and are, therefore, determined and 
controlled by the character. The answer is to be found, not 
in denying the fact of character, but in pointing out, as 
Hazard has done, that just here lies the conclusive proof that 
the will is free, that its acts do conform to the character. I 
am free, not because I might do differently from what I do 
if the cireumstances were different, or if my view of them 
was different, or that, without any reference to my circum- 
stances whatever, I might do differently, but because, being 
what I am, in view of the circumstances of which I am cog- 
nizaut, Ido what I do, It is of no consequence how I came 
to be what I am. I may be the creature of circumstance, 
the last product of a long series of resistless forces; it matters 
not; if now the power of choice is found in me, and I deter- 
mine my act in the case in hand, I am free. The best evi- 
dence of this freedom is that my act does conform to my 
character. Only if it did not would there be ground for serious 
doubt. 
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The point before us is that within the requirements of per. 
fect freedom and undiminished responsibility, permanent cuar- 
acter is found. Theoretically the character may be changed 
by any act of the will, by which a man may start himself off 
in a new line; but as a matter of fact, it is not so changed. 
Experience teaches that in the exercise of our freedom we do 
determine what we shall continuously choose. We make our 
character often at a stroke, and the long series of subsequent acts, 
instead of altering the character, only confirms and settles it. 
In other words, we find the will is not “atomistic.” Its attri- 
bute of permanency, by which it can determine a course for 
itself, is discovered to be so characteristic that we may place it 
among its primal powers. Character becomes an essential fea- 
ture of personality ; and character is simply “the formed will.” 
Julius Miiller (Zhe Christian Doctrine of Sin, II. p. 47) defines 
freedom as “ power to become—to form one’s own character— 
out of self.” 

It is to be carefully observed that this self-determining of the 
character is not to be referred to habit. “To attribute the 
settled bias of the will,” says Miil!-. (p. 50), “with all that this 
includes—the prevailing tenor of sue .1an’s mind and his set- 
tled convictions—to habit az its source, would be to explain 
what is most inward by what is relatively external. The power 
of habit may do much for man, b1i it cannot make him the 
child either of God or of the devil. If, for instance, we con- 
template the power of sin as a prevailing tendency of the will, 
we find that it does not consist in that mere repetition of cer- 
tain deeds which forms the essence of habits, but in a great 
variety and multiplicity of actions, all springing from one per- 
verted principle. Man makes this principle his own when, 
with clear self-consciousness and deliberation, he acts accord- 
ing to it.” 

The important truth is that a free being may have, and, as a 
matter of fact, is invariably found to have, “an inner center of 
its life,” from which it acts, and to which, in measuring their 
moral character, all its various acts must be referred ; and this 
moral center is “conditioned by self-determination.” It is 
indeed a free being, because it has this power of fixing the 
center of its own life. 
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Again we come, therefore, to the position that time is not in 
essential relation to tne will. Because the will is extra-tempo- 





d ral in its origin and nature, and is spontaneous in its action, 
ff when now we find that it has also the power of settling at a 
d. stroke its own permanent character, the time element in its 
lo being is reduced to a minimum, if not eliminated. In the 
r briefest conceivable period of existence, long enough, indeed, 
8, just to apprehend its own consciousness, the soul may fix its 
t own destiny, because it may fix its own character.* So trans- 
i- cendent, indeed, is this personality which [, call I, myself, so 
or divine, if you will, or made in the image of God, that to me a 
it thousand years are but as yesterday when it is past, and yes- 
a terday as a thousand years, for in an inconceivably briefer 
P space than yesterday I can settle a destiny for all eternity. 

es What now is the relation of the Knight to Death? Here is 


“ the answer. The Knight is not a lord, but a servant. Death 
is a servant of the same master, only for the time being a 


€ higher, a more trustworthy servant. He may be counted on to 
le reach forth bis hand at exactly the moment indicated by their 
is common Lord. Call the change he introduces an “ accident” 
t- to the Knight, if you will, itis determined by what is going on 
D within the Knight himself. Considering ourselves, we know 
or what that is. Let Death stand for Doom. Doom may at any 
e time be fixed by the fixing of. character. Character is fixed in 
nh the realm of the will. Time, as an element in the will, is not 
I, essential. It is of no consequence how old the Knight may be. 
r- The will develops in time, reveals itself, perhaps gains some- 
ut thing of power, in time; but there is that in the will that lies 
r back of time and apart from it. We get evidence of this in the 
1; analysis of consciousness, where the will is always found self- 
1. determining and self-determined. We possess character at our 

earliest consciousness. We possess, also, always the power of 
a fixing our character permanently. Because this is so, the all- 
of seeing God, when He sees that the final choice is made, may at 
ir any time bid Death do his work and withdraw the soul out of 
is 


*TIt is not necessary to prove of any individual that in the first 
moment of self-consciousness he did so fix his destiny, but that the 
e nature of the Will being what it is, there was the possibility of his 
doing so. Volition was possible, and volition may fix destiny. 
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the life that has been the scene of its single and final pro- 
bation. 

Or, to state it in another way, this world may be regarded as 
a plane on which play all the forces that unite to make up 
what we know as the relation of causes and effects. Those 
forces, great and small, are limited to action in this plane, 
From their nature they can neither rise above or sink below it. 
We discover among the myriad objects which they are tossing 
in their endless play a human soul. It seems not to differ 
from other earthly existences, and to be, like them, if not the 
product, forever under the dominion of the forces of life. But 
a closer examination shows that this is not the fact; its origin, 
its nature, its method of action, alike declare it transcendent. 
It is in time, but not of it. It has entered from without; and 
as the forces in the plane of time cannot reach out of that 
plane, the soul must have been interjected into time by some 
power from without. Its nature and action prove that here it 
is alien. It lives according to the methods of that extra tem- 
poral life. When it departs, it can only be in obedience to the 
same power that sent it here. 

Its coming into this life is joined to certain invariable ante- 
cedents, those of begetting and of birth; but invariable ante- 
cedents are not necessarily causes,* and the examination of the 
soul shows that, in its case, these, as matter of fact, are not 
causes. The same is true of its departure from life. Certain 
earthly events are invariably associated with its departure, but 
do not cause it. To speak of death as an accident, therefore, 
is misleading. It implies the causal relation, which does not 
exist. It is equivalent to saying that the soul is projected out 
of the plane of earthly life by the forces that move in that 
plane, which is an impossibility. Within that plane, whatever 
comes to the soul from outside itself may perhaps be properly 
called an accident: but birth, the entrance of the soul into the 
plane of its earthly existence, and death, its departure from it, 
are, notwithstanding their physical accompaniments, always 
determined by the action of extra-temporal power. 

That power is God. The method of His action in determin- 


* As Plato says, "AAAo pév ri gore 7d aitiov, dAdo & bxéwvo dvev ob 7d altiov obK 
av ely airwg. 
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ing the life of the soul we cannot know, for it is transcendent. 
The motive and purpose of it are to be learned from revela- 
tion. There, also, we must seek our further knowledge of 
the nature of the soul, of the character of its final choice, of 
its eternal life, and of ever dominant sin in the human heart. 
It is possible that considerations altogether beyond our ken 
may determine both the entrance and the departure of the soul 
from this temporal sphere. But a consideration of the truths 
we have passed in review, according to which death is always 
determined by extra-temporal power is alone sufficient, as a 
mere hypothesis, if you will, to prove the impropriety of the 
term ‘‘accident of death,” and to free the doctrine of eternal 
punishment from any show of unreason, if it is made to depend 
on a probation limited for all men to this life. 

As a deduction of human wisdom when applied to the things 
of God, this may not properly claim to be more than a hypoth- 
esis, but as applied to the soul and its earthly relations, it rests 
upon facts, than which none are more indisputable, and if the 
reasoning is correct, is a demonstration. 





The Conscience. 


ArtictE VIIIL—THE CONSCIENCE. 


AN accurate definition of conscience, and a clear apprehen- 
sion of its functions will afford us, I think, a pretty satisfactory 
solution of most of the problems connected with the subject. 

1. The theory that there is no such faculty, that what is 
termed conscience is the “creature of education,” or a mere 
opinion that some actions are right and others wrong, is evi- 
dently erroneous, as it takes no account of the ¢dea of right and 
wrong which makes such judgments possible. To pronounce 
an action right or wrong, there must be in our minds some 
standard of right, with which we compare it; for all we mean 
by the assertions “this is right,” “that is wrong,” is this ac- 
cords, and that discords with such a standard. A definition 
which leaves out this primary idea is plainly superficial. 

2. A popular but loose definition of conscience makes it the 
faculty which decides upon the rightness and wrongness of ex- 
ternal actions. This definition is manifestly incorrect, and is 
the source of most of the misapprehensions pertaining te the 
subject. If any truth is established it is that external actions 
have no character of their own, that they simply reflect that of 
choices, and consequently they do not come within the purview 
of the conscience. The conscience is the arbiter only of inten- 
tions or motives. It approves of right intentions and of nothing 
else, and disapproves of wrong intentions and of nothing else, 
the question whether this or that action is right is a mere matter 
of classification, made by the understanding, the faculty of all 
others the most fallible. Here lies the error of Robert South, 
Pascal, John Foster, and others, who regard conscience as falli- 
ble, erring, and educable. They ascribe to it judgments and 
imperfections which belong to an entirely different faculty. 

8. A more discriminating definition makes conscience the 
soul’s sense of right and wrong, in the sphere of its own inten- 
tions. Yet this definition is, I think, too narrow. Conscience 
certainly perceives the quality of choices not our own. We 
are as sure that a benevolent purpose is right, and a malevolent 
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purpose is wrong, in our neighbor as in ourselves. The sphere 
of conscience reaches beyond the limits of our own choices, its 
domain is the whole field of morals. 

4. The definition of Joseph Cook, which makes conscience 
the faculty which perceives and feels rightness and obligatori- 
ness in choices, also strikes me as defective, in that it makes 
conscience a complex faculty, including a function of both the 
intelligence and sensibility. In the interests of clear thinking, 
I am compelled to protest against yoking under one name fac- 
ulties so dissimilar. I, by far, prefer making conscience purely 
intellectual, and the feelings which come from obeying or dis- 
obeying its behests, simply effects—the one the faculty which 
inflicts the blow, the other the one which feels the smart. 

The definition which thus limits conscience strikes me as the 
more simple, the one in best accord with the literal meaning of 
the word, and the one sanctioned by common usage. We often 
speak, I am aware, of a tender, a peaceful, and of an aching con- 
science, as though it were the faculty itself that feels; but we 
just as often use the word where there is nothing present 
but the pure intellection. We call that conscience which 
advises us of the quality of other men’s choices, and of the 
quality of our own before they are made, where no feeling ex- 
ists. Weare constantly applying the name to the pure percep- 
tive faculty, and I can see no reason for complicating the sub- 
ject by including in our definition any thing more. 

Another objection to this unnatural union is the diverse 
effects of wrong doing on these two faculties. Persistence in 
sin benumbs and cauterizes the one, but produces no such 
effect upon the other. The man who could commit murder 
with as little remorse as once he could steal a pin, had as un- 
dimmed a perception of right and wrong as ever he had. He 
was as keenly alive to any injustice done to himself as when a 
child. That sensibility benumbed and diseased under painful 
and protracted condemnation, and that clear perceptive eye in 
his soul, which no repetition of crime could cloud and no deep 
of depravity could obscure, are certainly different things, and 
should be designated by different names. 

No practical error is concealed in such phrases as “seared 
conscience,” “ perverted conscience,” etc. In common parlance 
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they are admissible, but strictly there is no such thing as a 
seared or a perverted conscience. Conscience is a sentinel in 
the soul, whose eye nothing can blur, and whose testimony 
nothing can pervert. All the other strugglings of the world 
are as nothing to the abortive efforts men are making to stifle 
its voice, or bribe it into an alliance with sin—a consummation, 
which, could it be effected, would eliminate hell, and sin, and 
nearly all suffering from the universe. 

Again, all the functions usually ascribed to the conscience 
may readily be resolved into the one simple exercise of per- 
ceiving. (1) It gives us the idea of right, or obligation. (2) 
Like a king it seems to command and forbid, to praise and 
blame, to promise reward and threaten punishment. (8) It dif- 
fuses through the soul, as its behests are obeyed or disobeyed, 
the tenderest joy or the most poignant suffering men ever ex- 
perience ; but what more is all this than the vivid idea of duty, 
guilt, danger, merit and demerit, and their natural results, in- 
volved in that dread idea of obligation! Then if all the func- 
tions of conscience may be resolved into the one exercise of 
perceiving, as I think they may, why not define it as the per- 
ceptive faculty ? 

I make conscience the faculty which perceives moral distinc- 
tions, or as the reader has already inferred, I identify the con- 
science with the reason. The faculty, in my view, which gives 
us necessary absolute and self-evident truths, those funda- 
mental postulates of the mind which lie at the basis of all 
knowledge, and make thinking and reasoning possible, and the 
conscience are the same. It is the faculty which gives us the 
mathematical axioms, and in this particular we call it the 
mathematical reason ; it gives us the ideal of beauty, and in this 
we call it the ssthetical reason; it gives us also the idea of 
right and obligation, and in this we term it the ethieal reason, 
or the conscience. 

I define conscience then as the ethical reason, or reason in the 
sphere of morals. I put the idea of right into the same cate- 
gory with that of space, and time, and cause, and God, as one 
of those intuitional verities, which challenge the soul’s assent, 
and can not be doubted. It possesses all the characteristics of 
these intuitional truths : 
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1. It is unique and absolute, nothing resembles it, nothing 
can represent it. It can neither be simplified, defined, anal- 
yzed, or conveyed to a mind not already in possession of it. 
Whence comes it? How does the child know with such cer- 
tainty that intentional cruelty is wrong? It must have come 
from within, it must be the soul’s own spontaneity. 

2. This idea is universal. There is not a rational being who 
does not understand such words as “right” and “ wrong,” 
“ought” and “ought not,” or who for a moment, averts his eye 
from their dread import. Empirical truths may be forgotten, 
but who ever forgets that injustice and falsehood are wrong? 
Make the most bewildered drunkard understand that some one 
has defrauded you, or abused a child, and so soon as he can 
articulate the word, he will pronounce the deed wrong. The 
man whose hands are reddest in murder, lives in spite of him- 
self, in the awful presence of this idea. No flight can escape it, 
no exorcism can cast it out. It will remain forever, a part of 
himself, either as a singing angel, or as the worm that dieth 
not. 

8. This idea in all minds, and wherever found, is the same. 
Our differences about right and wrong are only seeming, never 
real. They relate not to the idea of right itself, but to its ap- 
plications. The heathen mother, in justifying the immolation 
of her child, refers it to a principle we all recognize as binding. 
The Great Spirit, she says, or the highest good requires the 
sacrifice, making it evident that it is not a question of right, but 
of mere classification, about which we differ from that benighted 
mother. The same is true in all our disputes about right and 
wrong. No two rational beings ever did, or ever can differ about 
them. We all consciously or unconsciously assume the same 
standard, and bow before the same umpire. We are not here 
in this universe afloat; there are landmarks which no soph- 
istry or depravity can alter or remove. 

4. This idea of right is the Moral Law revealed in the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures, not in its details and applica- 
tions, but in its essence and principle. The law proclaimed on 
Mount Sinai, and epitomized fifteen hundred years later, by 
the Son of God, is a transcript of this wondrous idea found in 
all minds. That divine law is but the demands and meaning 
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of this dread idea, translated by the Author of the Bible, into 
human tongue, and, by him, promulged as the rule of human 
duty. 

I express substantially the same thought in saying God made 
man in his own image, and wrote upon his sou! the law of his 
own divine nature—the law of eternal rectitude—and then in 
the Revelation he has made, rewrote it in human language, thus 
giving it on two tables, the tables of stone, and the “ fleshly 
tables of the heart.” Man is a law unto himself, his conscience is 
a Mount Sinai, voicing forth unceasingly the divine commands, 

The identity of the law given in the conscience with that 
given in the Sacred Records, is too apparent to need extensive 
proof. 

(1) It is assumed on every page of those Records. From 
Genesis to Revelation the terms righteousness and holiness are 
used interchangeably—doing right is everywhere made the 
equivalent of obeying God. The law, they assure us, “ has gone 
out through all the world,” and “there is no speech nor lan- 
guage where its voice is not heard;” and they impose upon 
every rational being, be he savage or civilized, by infinite sanc- 
tions, the duty of obedience. If the law of the Bible has not 
its duplicate in every rational soul, or does not lie somewhere 
within the vision of every man, where is the justice of such 
requirements and such threatenings. 

(2) This identity accords with the convictions of men every- 
where. Every man, whatever his definition of sin and holiness, 
instinctively assumes that doing right is all God requires of 
him, and doing wrong is all he forbids, that this is all that, in 
justice, can be required of any rational being. Were the Bible 
to demand more, it would, I think, array against itself the hon- 
est convictions of mankind. 

(3) This identity is a very obvious truth, one which has won 
many an infidel from his errors, and assured him of the divine 
origin of the Sacred Word. Read to the savage or the civil- 
ized: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor ;” 
it challenges his assent; he bows before its authority and con- 
fesses obligation to obey. In the dark hours of my own his- 
tory, this fact has been to me what the cable is to the ship in 
the storm. I have recognized the law revealed in the Bible as 
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the mandate of my own reason, and felt assured that it could 
be neither unsafe nor unwise to do what my higher nature con- 
demned me for omitting. 

(4) This fact is manifest from the perfect correlation between 
the Bible and the conscience. The choices which satisfy the 
claims of the one, perfectly satisfy those of the other. He who 
yields to either yields to both. Hence the peace passing under- 
standing of him whose heart is in harmony with the precepts of 
the Divine Word, and the condemnation and suffering of him 
who tramples them beneath his feet. This the murderer has 
done, and how wretched! At midnight he has imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his fellow, he has buried the corpse, and 
to the best of his ability concealed the evidence of the deed ; 
and now he retires to rest, but how restless! How like an an- 
gry maniac he tosses on his pillow! Let me lie down ona 
bed of fire, rather than feel the agony which wrings his heart. 


‘‘Sin is a pang where more than madness lies, 
A worm that can not sleep and never dies.” 


‘He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul.” 

Why does the soul thus shrink and shriek over its violations 
of the divine law? Because the divine law is the soul’s law, 
the former is the mere transcript of the latter, and can no more 
be violated without damaging the soul, than can physical law 
without damaging the body. 

It is not claimed that conscience gives us the Moral Law in its 
details and applications. It simply enjoins the great principle 
of love. Make the welfare of being thy supreme pursuit, is its 
mandate. Yet this mandate while it does not specify, really 
includes all the applications of the divine law, as the generic 
includes the specific, and obedience to it involves and necessi- 
tates obedience to them. This is manifest from two facts: (1) 
This choice of the good of being, like every other, must either 
be carried into execution or abandoned; (2) The execution of 
this choice must include every possible duty, for it is not con- 
ceivable that doing anything but good can be obligatory. 
Hence love is the fulfilling of the law. In other words follow- 
ing the dictates of conscience is the whole duty of man. 

This somewhat startling assertion is a logical necessity. The 
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conscience is the faculty, the only one, which perceives obliga- 
tion, and as there can be no obligation which is not perceived, 
there can be no obligation other than it reveals. Hence meet- 
ing its claims comprises every possible duty. 

I have, I think, in this paper established the fact that the 
idea of right, unique and incommunicable, identical with the 
Moral Law, universal, but the same in all minds, is a rational 
intuition, and the conscience which reveals it, is the ethical 
reason. 

It is the faculty which makes man accountable, lifts him 
into the solemn regions of the moral world, into relationship 
with the unseen and eternal, and exposes him to the peril of 
infinite issues. We are not prepared to say with Cousin: 
‘Reason makes its appearance in us, though it is not ourselves 
and cannot be confounded with our personality. Reason is 
impersonal. Whence then comes this wonderful guest within 
us? and what is the reason which enlightens us without belong- 
ing to as? this principle is God.”* We cannot with this great 
thinker, make reason a synonym with “enthusiasm” @eog ev 
7 pv, it savors too strongly of Pantheism, but we must admit, 
as the name ouvvedyoc, knowing with, jointly knowing, sug- 
gests, there is the semblance of duality about it. It appears in 
close relationship with another, in whose awful name it speaks. 
To say the least, it is God’s vicegerent. God stands behind it, 
almost within the field of consciousness, and invests it with 
his own authority. Hence men cower and tremble in its pres- 
ence and fear it more than all other tribunals. It affords us 
the great proof of the divine existence. From conscience to 
God, is less than a logical step. 

The so often mooted question, Is conscience infallible? do its 
behests in every case, accord with absolute right? has already 
been answered. If the view presented in this paper be correct, 
the question is, Are the intuitional affirmations, the fundamental 
postulates of the reason, which the mind is incapacitated to 
doubt, ue? Are the mathematical axioms, are what we term 
first self-evident and necessary truths, verities? In other words 
are truths true. The question involves the same absurdity as 
the question, “Is the North Star north?” If the deep solemn 


* Elements of Psychology, p. 285. 
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utterances of the conscience may not be relied upon as infalli- 
ble, if like the hands on our dial plates, it is sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong, nothing may be relied upon, the founda- 
tions are gone, the moral world is a vast chaos, and man’s 
nature isa stupendous lie. ‘“ An erring conscience,” says Kant, 
“is a chimera.” 

Is conscience a perfect guide? This is a different question. 
The Word of God may be infallible, but not a perfect guide in 
erossing the Atlantic or laying an ocean cable. In one sphere 
the Bible is a perfect guide, in another no guide at all. So 
with the conscience. In its own sphere, the realm of choices 
and motives, it is a perfect guide. Here it falls into no error, 
makes no mistakes. Choices which accord with it are perfect, 
and as all moral character lies in choices, the moral character 
of him who obeys the dictates of his conscience, is perfect. He 
omits no duty, commits no sin. A conscientious sin is an 
absurdity, a contradiction. 

Outside this realin, in the application of this law of right to 
the routine of daily life, we are in the sphere of another faculty 
—the enfeebled darkened understanding and conscience ceases 
to be guide. Hence mistakes and blunders lie in the daily 
experience of every conscientious man. There is the same 
liability to misapply the axioms of conscience there is to mis- 
apply the principle of causation, or the axioms of mathematics. 
But such errors no more invalidate the authority of the former, 
than they do that of the latter, nor do they necessarily involve 
any more moral delinquency. 

Can the conscience be enlightened or improved? In effect. 
itcan. One’s knowledge may be increased, his understanding 
cultured and the field for the application of the law of benevo- 
lence widened indefinitely. His sensibility may become more 
and more sensitive and responsive to its dictates, and perhaps 
the faculty itself, like others, is susceptible of growth, but its 
affirmations are already perfect, and no increment of light or 
darkness can change or modify them. The conscience of the 
most uninstructed Esquimau who shivers in Arctic snows is 
as unerringly perfect as that of the most erudite teacher of our 
Theological schools. 

This theory of the infallibility of conscience is often, I am 
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aware, abused. It is made to countenance the somewhat pre- 
valent notion that believing an action right makes it right, 
whatever the motive from which it proceeds—that if one is 
sincere, it is of little moment what he believes, or does, or 
what religion he embraces, for whatever he does in the belief 
that it is right, must be right. 

There is some truth in this view and a great deal of error. 
Actions borrow whatever character they possess from the 
choices they execute. If one’s choice is benevolent, or if he 
honestly intends to do right, his conduct, however imperfect, is 
right. But actions may be objectively right, with no such 
intention behind them. Nay, actions, even outwardly generous 
and philanthropic, may flow from the basest motives. Are 
such actions virtuous? They are often so regarded. Just here 
the millions deceive themselves. They deem their prayers and 
charities pleasing to God, and take the momentary feelings of 
self-complacency which such actions excite, to be the approba- 
tion of conscience, although their motives are profoundly self- 
ish. This is a grave mistake. “There is a way that seemeth 
right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of death.” 
Thinking an act right does not necessarily make it so, for its 
character, as every one on reflection must admit, depends upon 
the motive behind it. ‘ Make the tree good and its fruit good, 
or make the tree corrupt and its fruit corrupt.” 

But if it is not always safe to do what we deem right, must 
we sometimes omit doing right, or do what we deem wrong? 
No, the only safe course is to become an honest man and 
always purpose to do right, then the stream like the foun- 
tain will be pure, the fruit like the tree will be good. No act 
is right, not even bestowing one’s goods to feed the poor, which 
does not proceed from a benevolent choice, and no one enjoys 
the first thrill of an approving conscience until he bows his 
heart to the law of love, the supreme law of the universe. 

Is this the error into which the great Apostles of the Gentiles 
was, in the days of his impenitency, betrayed? Both the old 
and new versions make him say: “TI verily thought with my- 
self I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth.” Does he mean to assert, as by many understood, 
that in persecuting the church of God he was following the 
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dictates of his conscience? If so, one of two inferences is 
inevitable, either his persecutions were right, or his conscience 
was wrong, and should have been disregarded and resisted, 
either of which is too monstrous to be accepted, unless forced 
upon us. 

But is there no escape from this dilemma? All the passage 
can possibly mean is, he thought it duty to persecute the 
church of God, he put his persecutions into the same category 
with his prayers and alms-giving, and thought them, as thou- 
sands of wicked men think their good deeds, pleasing to God. 
But does this prove that there was a benevolent choice 
behind them? that he was actuated by a supreme purpose to 
do right? No, it proves that “a deceived heart had turned 
him aside,” and is perfectly consistent with the theory that 
conscience was all the while lifting its voice, like a low funereal 
ery, against the madness and murder in his heart. 

But does the passage mean as much as this? The word 
rendered “ought” is used more than an hundred times in the 
New Testament. It conveys the idea of necessity, and in a great 
majority of cases is translated “ must” or “must needs.” All 
the Apostle necessarily and probably says is, “I verily thought” 
in order to subserve some ends, perhaps his own reputation, or 
the national honor or religion, “ I must do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” There is no neces- 
sity for supposing the persecuting Saul intended to do right, 
or had the slightest regard for conscience or duty. 

But whatever might have been the thought of Saul of Tarsus, 
the great Apostle was a wiser man. He had the profoundest 
confidenee in the infallibility of conscience. ‘I exercise my- 
self,” he says, “to have a conscience void of offence, toward 
God and man always.” “I have lived [since my conversion] 
in all good conscience until this day.” The wealth of the 
world could not induce him to violate his conscience to the 
slightest degree, and he had no fears of being misdirected 
by it. 

Another inference equally erroneous, drawn from the infal- 
libility of: conscience, is that the Bible may be dispensed with, 
and a happy immortality secured under the guidance of this 
unerring faculty. If the inference is that, one within whose 
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reach the Sacred Volume has never fallen, may, by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit reach heaven, guided by this inner light, we 
concede its truthfulness. Abel, and Enoch, and Abraham, 
and a host of worthies have been saved without the Bible. So 
doubtless have more or less of every age. But this fact affords 
no encouragement to the man who, having the Divine Word, 
willfully turns his back upon it. With its divine claims, and 
the myriad proofs which must fall within the knowledge of 
every man of ordinary intelligence, sustaining these claims, to 
treat it with other than profound and childlike reverence, is 
ipso facto repudiating the leadership of conscience and disre- 
garding its most sacred behests. 

Our subject throws light upon the relation which morality 
and the religion of Christ sustain to each other. Morality, in 
its true sense, is obedience to the law of right, found in the 
conscience. Religion, pure and undefiled, is obedience to the 
Moral Law found in the Bible. But these two laws are the 
same, therefore religion and morality are the same. A religion 
which does not involve an upright, conscientious, and pure life, 
and a morality, which does not involve obedience to the just 
claims of God, and the acceptance of Christ, when revealed to 
the soul, are equally spurious. There is an outward conformity 
to right which passes for morality, as there is an outward cul- 
ture which passes for politeness, both are valuable, but neither 
secures the favor of God or the approbation of conscience. 

This subject throws light upon the relation of reason and 
the Christian religion to each other. Infidels, in their warfare 
upon the Bible, bave ever claimed reason as an ally, and per- 
haps this claim has received a quasi sanction in the opposition 
of Christian men to what is termed Rationalism. But no claim 
can be more unfounded. The reason and Christianity are in 
eternal concord, and can never be arrayed against each other. 
The great under timber of the one—the moral law—is the 
ever present revelation of the other. Both voice the same 
language, and impose upon men the same rule of life. Chris- 
tians, in every age, so far from conceding this infidel claim, 
have regarded the reason as the bulwark of their faith, the 
hiding place of its power, and have ever carried upon their 
banners the challenge, ‘ Come let us reason together.” 
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The opposition of intelligent Christian men to Rationalism 
is not, I think, an unwillingness to make reason final authority 
on all questions of religion and morals, coming within its pur- 
view. This all men do, for the sufficient reason they cannot 
avoid doing it. They do it when they accept the Bible as a 
revelation from God, and reject the Coran. The old Patriarch 
arraigned even the divine conduct before the tribunal of reason. 
“Shall not,” he reverently asks, “ the Judge of all the earth do 
right.” His idea of right was the standard to which he knew 
God must conform his ways to be just. The same is assumed 
by the heavenly host in their song, “Just and righteous are 
thy ways thou King of Saints,” and no higher tribute ever 
reaches the infinite ear. God himself appeals to the same 
tribunal in the question: “ Are not my ways equal?” and in 
his condescending offer to reason with men. It is not true 
Rationalism which good men oppose, but a Rationalism which 
rejects authoritative teaching, rules the supernatural out of the 
Bible, discredits whatever fails to tally with a perverted under- 
standing, and stands as the equivalent to unbelief in Reve- 
lation. To concede any antagonism between reason and Chris- 
tianity has ever been regarded, by Christian men, as the act ofa 
traitor or an enemy. 

Does our subject throw any light upon the great question, 
What is the foundation of Obligation ? 

The Jaw of obligation is plain, the Saviour announced it in 
the great command, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” in other words, 
make the welfare of being thy supreme end. This all intelli- 
gent beings are bound todo. The question is, Why are they 
bound to do it? 

To this question almost innumerable answers have been re- 
turned. One reads thus: ‘‘ We ought to choose the welfare of 
being, or to be benevolent, because God requires it.” In other 
words the Will of God is the foundation of obligation. 

Is this so? Is benevolence obligatory because God requires 
it; or does he require it because it is obligatory? Which is 
the logical antecedent, the Will of God, or the obligation ? 
Had there been no command would there be no obligation ? 
or were the command abrogated would all obligations to help 
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and bless each other cease? The will of God is evidently not 
the ultimate ground of obligation, for the question instantly 
occurs, Why ought we to obey God? But the obvious and 
fatal objection to this theory is, it destroys the moral character 
of God, by rendering it impossible for him to do otherwise 
than right, and thus making him as undeserving our praises as 
is the sun, which cannot do otherwise than shine. 

A better statement is, “ benevolence is obligatory because it 
is right.” But this is mere tautology. It is saying, we ought 
to love because it is obligatory, or we ought because we ought, 
in other words obligation is the ground of obligation. 

A better answer still is the one so ably advocated by Pro- 
fessor Finney [see his Systematic Theology], to wit: We ought to 
choose the welfare of being because it is valuable. But this 
answer is far from being satisfactory, for the question recurs, 
Why ought we to choose the valuable? and leaves the prob- 
lem no nearer a solution. 

I would prefer to say the nature of things is the foundation 
of obligation. But this is only saying, we ought to love be- 
cause things are what they are, in other words, we ought to 
love because we ought; and really this is the substance, in the 
last analysis, of every answer which has been given; and if 
the position taken in this paper be correct, it is the only one 
which can be given. 

The obligation to love, we have shown to be an ultimate and 
absolute truth. Then in asking for its ground, we fall into the 
absurdity of asking for something more ultimate than the ulti- 
mate, deeper than the deepest, beyond the farthest—for the 
greund of something, which by definition stands alone, and 
has no ground. When a moral being sees good, he is bound to 
prefer it to evil. This is one of the eternal verities of the 
universe. It zs so, it eternally has been, and will be so. This 
is all we know, and all we can say about it. ‘To ask why is as 
unphilosophical and useless as to ask why space, or time, or 
God exists, or why a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. When we come to such questions we reach 
the boundaries, not of knowledge, but the absolute boundaries 
of thought. It is well to bear this in mind, and avoid “foolish 
and unlearned questions which gender strifes.” 
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Our subject, finally, affords a striking illustration of the 
benevolence of our Heavenly Father. The divine law was 
copied from man’s moral constitution. ‘Do thyself no harm” 
is its heavenly injunction, The mind is a harp of a thousand 
strings. Patterned after the Non-created Intelligence it is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. Its capacities and susceptibilities, 
its delicate and awful strings, its surpassing beauty, and its 
power of an endless life fit it for companionship with him in 
whose similitude it was made. This mind, God would have 
rise in forever expanding beauty and bliss; but its laws must 
be obeyed, or its beauty will be changed to deformity, its bliss 
to agony, its existence to an evil. It will become— 

‘* A wandering mass of shapeless flame 
A pathless comet and a curse 
The menace of the universe.” 

To prevent this, its maker has translated its laws into human 
tongue, and enjoined obedience by the sanction of three worlds. 
Who will not exclaim, “ Just and righteous are thy ways, thou 
King of Saints.” The religion of Christ is not arbitrary, un- 
natural, ghostly; it is health, harmony, rest, and peace unto the 
soul. To the weary, diseased, and a, settee its glad question 
is, Wilt thou be made whole? 
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ArticLe IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





Wuence, Wuat, WuErE? *—This book was privately printed 
for circulation among friends. A demand for it arose which led 
to the publication of a second edition. It has now been revised 
and a third edition printed in new and larger type. The author 
believes that man is at once physical and spiritual; as Paul says, 
“a natural (or matcrial) body, and a spiritual body.” ‘The spir- 
itual man is the counterpart of the material man in form and 
physical characteristics; and at death, discernible only by spir- 
itual vision, it passes into another state of existence. The subjects 
of the chapters are: The Genesis of Man; The Material Man; 
The Spiritual Man; What is Spirit? The Religious Man; What 
of Death? After Death What? Where? He discusses these 
subjects from a scientific point of view, vindicating his positions 
from the analogy of scientific facts as well as by facts in sup- 
port of them. He adduces facts which have come under his 
own observation in private families showing mind-power trans- 
cending the senses; facts in surgery indicating that the mind 
has a certain independence of the brain; facts cited by Dr, La- 
Roche, showing the frequent resumption of the mental faculties 
at the approach of death, after delirium, or stupor, and even when 
there is a change in the substance of the brain itself; facts from 
Dr. Clarke’s book entitled “ Visions,” and from Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
He says: “There is good reason for believing that in every case 
of death, where the mentai faculties are impaired, lucidity occurs 
antecedent to the final separation, although the fact may not 
always become known to those in attendance on the patient. It 
is also probably true that the mind of every one becomes more 
or less exalted as the border line of death is reached and before a 
complete change occurs. In the case of many this exaltation 
reaches to a high degree and the mind becomes as it were clair- 
voyant.” He avows his belief in Christianity as taught by Jesus 
the revealer of God our Father and the God of peace and love; 
but thinks the apostles and especially Paul laid the foundation 

* Whence, What, Where? A view of the Origin, Nature, and Destiny of Man. 
By James R. Nicuots, M.D., A.M., author of “ Fireside Science,” ‘Chemistry of 
the Farm;” editor of “Boston Journal of Chemistry.” Third edition revised. 


Boston: A. Williams & Co., Old Corner Bookstore. 1883, x, and 198 pages. 
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for transforming his simple teachings into dogmatic forms. He 
shows himself not as well informed in religious matters as in 
physical science ; as appears in his saying that in the religion of 
the early Hebrews Satan is represented as having almost equal 
power with the great Jehovah, and that a man came to Jesus 
with the question, “Sir, what must I do to be saved?” and in 
quoting Augustine as an ante-Nicene father living in the third 
century. His contident assertion, that tribes of savages are 
known to have been without religion and without moral feelings 
or ideas, is contradicted by the latest researches and conclusions 
of Tiele, Quatrefages, Tyler, and other eminent anthropologists. 
The book is interesting and sets the reader to thinking. 


Biste TuKoLoGy AND Moprrn Tuoucur.*—The author recog- 
nizes four sources of the knowledge of God: matter, mind, his- 
tory, and the Bible. He aims to show that the teachings respect- 
ing God derived from each of these confirm and support each 
other. He treats seven topics under the titles: Introductory ; 
Something; Some One; Tri-unity; Goodness and Severity; 
Atonement; Miracles; and there are 92 pages of ‘‘ Supplemental 
Notes.” The book is an earnest defence of Theism and Chris- 
tianity, and is well fitted to meet the difficulties of intelligent 
people who are perplexed by the skepticism of the times. We 
think, however, that he does not go to the bottom of the subject 
when he answers Col. Ingersoll’s tirades against the severities of 
the God of the Bible by showing that God is just the same in 
nature and in history; and when, after quoting three pages of 
Edwards’ famous sermon on “Sinners in the hand of an angry 
God,” he says: “ Does the reader say that such language and 
representations are outrageous? But we repeat and insist that 
readings, not only from the Bible and from New England the- 
ology, but also from the nature of things and from the history of 
things, are equally outrageous, infamous, and blasphemous. If 
Edwards is condemned, the Bible must be. If the Bible is con- 
demned, then all nature and all history must be.” For the 
objector may take him at his word and reply that this concurrence 
is precisely what sustains his objection, that neither in the Bible, 
nor in human history, nor in nature, is there evidence of the exist- 
ence of a righteous and benevolent God. 

* Bible Theology and Modern Thought. By L. T. Townsenp, D.D., author of 
“Credo,” ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
1883. 332 pages. 
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JANET ON Fina Causes.*—This work is a philosophical exam- 
ination of the argument for the existence of God from Final 
Causes. The work is comprehensive, thorough, and candid. 
Difficulties are not evaded and objections are allowed their full 
force and fairly met. Professor Janet is one of the ablest defend- 
ers of spiritualism against materialism in France. On some 
points we do not concur with his argument and conclusions, but 
these do not affect his main positions as to the significance and 
value of the argument. The first edition was favorably noticed 
in the New Englander. The principal changes in this edition are 
the transfer of some historical matter which seemed to interrupt 
the continuity of the argument from the text to the appendix; 
and the transfer from the appendix of several articles belonging 
to the general argument to their appropriate places in the text. 


Tue New Testament Scriptures.f—Prof. Charteris has pub- 
lished a large volume entitled “ Canonicity, based on Kirchhofer’s 
Quellens-Sammlung,” in which he gives a learned and elaborate 
investigation of the original sources of evidence respecting the 
origin, genuineness, and authorship of the several books of the 
New Testament, and of the history of the formation of the canon. 
In the six lectures contained in the volume now before us he gives 
a resumé of the processes and conclusions of the larger volume in 
a form adapted to general reading. Of course it omits much 
which is essential to a scholarly investigation of the subject. It 
seems to us he fails to give the reader the impression of the real 
strength of the argument in favor of the Christian belief respect- 
ing the books. It is, however, well adapted to give a general 
outline of the history to those who have not the opportunity for a 
more thorough study of the subject. 

* Final Causes. By Pau JANET, Professor at the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. 
Translated from the second edition of the French, by Wiliiam Affleck, B.D. With 
preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University of Edin- 
burgh. Second edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. xxiii. and 
520 pages. 

+ The New Testament Scriptures: their claims, history, and authority. The 
Croall Lectures for 1882. By A. H. Cuarteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criti- 
cism and Antiquities in the University of Edinburgh. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1882, xii, and 227 pages. 
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Latin Sevections.*—This handy volume contains over five 
hundred extracts from more than a hundred authors, and quite 
fairly exhibits nearly every variety of Latin style and phase of 
Roman thought, from the strange chant of the Arval Brethren to 
the charming fable of Cupid and Psyche. The passages are fur- 
nished with the names and dates of their authors and with brief 
explanatory headings, and followed by an alphabetic topical index. 
The arrangement, according to the supposed order of composition, 
is the editor’s; the material is so largely compiled from two or 
three books of extracts—notably from Cruttwell’s—that the whole 
is rather a selection from selections than the outcome of independ- 
ent study of the language and literature. All in all, the book is a 
good digest of the progress of ideas and expression among the 
Romans, and may be commended to discriminating teachers for 
the two objects stated in the preface,—as a basis or supplement 
for courses of study on the history of Roman literature, and as a 
manual of exercises for sight-translation. 

But while the work is so good, it ought in some important par- 
ticulars to be far better. The introduction of so many out-of-the- 
way authors and of so many pieces of trifling value suggests that 
the editor’s ambition was to cull something from every available 
source. In that case there are serious lacunz. Cornelia’s extant 
words deserve quoting, pot merely because of her sex and her 
children. Several among Cicero’s best and most interesting cor- 
respondents are ignored, as Lucceius, Marcellus, Sulpicius. Young 
Cicero’s very chatty effusion to Tiro from amid his studies at 
Athens is highly entertaining reading for the collegian of to-day, 
and on other grounds also well merited insertion. A specimen of 
the foppish style of Mscenas would have furnished the teacher 
with a pregnant text, as would the unique and famous address of 
Hadrian to his soul. Because of the habit of ancient historians to 
revise or invent the speeches of their characters we may not know 
the authorship of the Apology of Cremutius Cordus; but its glow- 
ing eloquence and its genuine pathos are too rare to be spared. 
If so much inferior matter was to be admitted, room might have 
been made for a chapter or two from Ampelius. 

But would not the practical ends of the book have been better 
served if it included a smaller rather than a larger number of wri- 
ters? Who, but here and there a specialist, will care to read the 

* Latin Selections, from the earliest times to the end of the Classical period. Edited 
by Edmund H. Smith, Professor in Hobart College. Boston: John Allyn, Pub- 
lisher. 1883. 
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bits from Trabea, Asellio, and a score or two besides? If such 
material were displaced by more copious extracts from really val- 
uable but not easily accessible authors—as Ennius and Lucilius— 
and by a larger use of inscriptions, it would be a substantial gain. 
And why should so much, or rather any, space be assigned to 
writers—like Cicero and Vergil—who are in the hands of those 
who read Latin at all? 

Opinions will naturally differ widely as to how far these selee- 
tions faithfully illustrate the Roman character and the Latin lit- 
erature. We are confident, however, that the insertion of so few 
passages of a thoroughly personal and autobiographical nature 
will be considered a grave defect. We have noticed this omission 
particularly in the cases of Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Quintil- 
ian, Persius, and the younger Pliny. Herein, at least, the editor 
would have done better had he taken Thackeray’s Anthology as 
his guide for the poets. The extracts from Ennius are of course 
excellent ; but there ought to be given some of his peculiar exper- 
iments in style and rhythm, and above all, his grandly patriotic 
and oracular line, 


Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque. 


Though four of Terence’s comedies are drawn upon, there is noth- 
ing from his master-piece—the Adelphi. Cato’s blunt remarks 
about the supplicatio are quoted: but they are needlessly tanta- 
lizing without Cicero’s previous or subsequent letter. From the 
vast treasure-house of Cicero’s own letters nothing is furnished 
but a rather hysterical note on the Ides of March. If the selec- 
tions are intended to illustrate the character as well as the words 
of Rome’s greatest minds, it isa positive wrong to Cicero to insert 
nothing ¢. g. of his missives to Terentia, or Quintus, or Tiro, or 
of the correspondence called out by Tullia’s death. More valua- 
ble and interesting phrases from Augustus might easily have been 
found, and something from his stately utterances upon the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum would have a many-sided value. In general, 
the imperatoria brevitas, as e. g. of Trajan, deserves fuller recog- 


nition. The poetry as well as the prose of Petronius has a value 


of its own. 

The orthography of the selections does not take sufficient ac- 
count of what has been established in that department of Latin 
scholarship, and as there is a growing disposition to adopt the 
phonetic, or Roman, pronunciation, this point is one of no little 


practical importance. In the extracts from Ovid are these ex- 
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ploded or inferior forms : arena, arundo, brachium, caetera, humor, 
repulit, succus. 

In giving the dates of authors, as of Lucilius, Quintilian, Pliny 
the younger, and Suetonius, the statements are altogether too pos- 
itive. In the apt use, on page 330, of Apelles’ reproof to the 
cobbler, the substitution of ultra for supra is inexcusable. 


Dorner ON THE Futurr Srare.*—Dr.-Smyth’s “ Introduc- 
tion” to Dorner on the Future State is intended “to set the Ger- 
man theologian’s doctrine in its own proper perspective, and to 
indicate the general principles of Dorner’s reasoning, through 
which we should approach this portion of his system.” This he 
does in scholarly diction, and in a manner evincing a thorough 
acquaintance with Dorner’s writings. 

The most important principle of Dorner’s reasoning, here set 
forth, is his principle of “faith” as a grand necessity in order to 
understand, and to receive the Scriptures. This, of course, may 
mean much or little according to the gauge made of faith’s con- 
tents. “Faith” says Dorner, “through which Christian experi- 
ence is gained, and which must precede scientific knowledge and 
demonstration, has indeed in all its forms an unmistakable resem- 
blance, for it will be, in some way, an appropriation of what Chris- 
tianity objectively is.” Again, “faith wrought in the soul by the 
Holy Ghost, is ‘the eye for that which is Christian in the Script- 
ure.” Perhaps few Christian thinkers would hesitate to accept in 
the main what is here said on the nature of faith; but we fear that 
not a few would be startled if asked to approve of the use to which 
this principle of faith may be put. As on pages 126, 127, where 
Dr. Smyth comes properly to the editor’s work, in seeing that the 
writer he introduces is neither misapprehended nor abused. The 
old Lutheran doctrine of a Divine Revelation, plus a Human Sanc- 
tion in order to its reception, is well set forth, and well defended 
in this little book. The usefulness of the doctrine and the success of 
its defense, are questions of the day. And this being the case, Dr. 
Smyth has done well in seeing that Dorner’s American readers are 
not left dependent upon “the crude and second hand reports of his 
system which may be in general circulation among us.” With 
Dorner to speak for himself, and Dr. Smyth to see that he does 
himself no harm, readers of this book have sufficient care taken of 
them lest they mistake or misjudge its contents. 

* Dorner on the Future State. With an introduction and notes by NEWMAN 
Suyta. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 
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